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Chronicle 


Home News.— The conference of coal-mine labor- 
union executives, numbering 400, called at Pittsburgh by 
President Green of the American Federation of Labor, 

sharply brought to the attention of the 
il country the existing living conditions 

of the 150,000 strikers and their 600,- 
000 dependents. Some of them have been on strike for 
twenty-eight months, and all of them since April at least. 
Officials of the United Mine Workers made the direct 
charge that the political forces of the State were in league 
with the operators to deny elementary constitutional rights 
to the strikers. In particular they objected to the State 
giving commissions to the Coal and Iron Police, paid by 
the operators, and to the State Police being used exclu- 
sively in the interests of the latter. They also charged that 
the force behind the attitude of the coal companies was 
the railroads, who wish a lower price for coal, and that 
behind the railroads were certain banks. President Green 
then laid the case of the miners before the Governor of 
Pennsylvania and later before the President himself. Sec- 
retary of Labor Davis, however, refused to see what the 
President could do. He summed up the present situation 
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in these points: overmanning of the coal mines in view of 
the diminishing market, and production just 5,000,000 
tons short of that for last year and yet apparently equal 
to, if not ahead of consumption. The only solution he 
could suggest for this phase of the situation was a gradual 
transfer of the workers into other industries. 

Before the Grand Jury at Washington closed its ses- 
sions, another sensational revelation was laid before it 
when William J. McMullan charged that he had signed 
The an affidavit making a false report of 
Fall-Sinclair interference on the part of a Govern- 
Trial ment official with one of the jurors. 
He stated that before signing the affidavit he had warned 
the Government prosecutor, who had then instructed him 
to proceed and later lay the matter before the Judge. 
William J. Burns and his son, of the accused detective 
agency, were heard later by the Grand Jury, but their 
testimony was not revealed. Meanwhile, Justice Siddons 
instituted an inquiry as to whether there had been crim- 
inal contempt of court and at the same time, in an effort 
to bring back Harry M. Blackmer, one of the missing 
witnesses, ordered a seizure of $100,000 against his 
property in this country. 


Austria.—A committee was formed to further the 
project of the transfer of the League of Nations from 
Geneva to Vienna. In order to keep the committee 
divorced from politics until its pro- 
posals are brought officially before the 
League, Ludwig Urban, a prominent 
business leader, was the popular choice for Chairman 
and Dr. Eric Pistor for General Secretary. Political 
party leaders indicated their complete willingness to co- 
operate with the committee and prominent Viennese en- 
thusiastically accepted to serve. Two Ministers of im- 
portant powers sent reports to their Governments favor- 
ing the proposed change. The Hofburg palace, said to 
be one of the finest royal palaces in the world, appeared 
to be the unanimous choice for the proposed Secretariat 
of the League. 

Chancellor Wilhelm Marx and Foreign Minister Gus- 
tav Stresemann of Germany made an official visit in re- 
turn for Chancellor Rudolph Ramek’s visit of last year 
Oinienn to Berlin. Despite repeated assurance 
Ministers’ to the contrary some of the news- 
Visit papers decried the visit as another step 
toward union with Germany. Even the most enthusiastic 
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supporters of the Anschluss did not expect any definite 
outcome from the meeting of the Chancellors. The 
speeches of Dr. Seipel and Dr. Stresemann naturally re- 
ferred to the common ties of long kinship and the friend- 
ly attitude of hands across the frontier, but carefully 
avoided any statement dealing with official relations. 
Coinciding with the visit of the German Ministers twelve 
members of the Reichstag and twelve Austrian Parlia- 
ment members met for discussion of the new Austrian 
penal code, which the Government recently announced 
would be based on the German code. 

In striking contrast to the attitude of the Austrian 
Government, which by temporary rulings had prohibited 
all divorced Catholics from remarrying without a dis- 
pensation from the Vatican, the 
Austrian Supreme Court on Novem- 
ber 11, handed down a decision that 
divorced Catholics needed only the consent of the Gov- 
ernor of their provinces to remarry. It was stated that 
since the war more than 25,000 divorced Catholic couples 
had remarried with the sole permission of the Socialist 
Burgomaster of Vienna, and for some time the legality 
of these remarriages had been questioned. This doubt 
would seem to have been removed by the constitutional 
court in a decision which marked the first break in the 
marriage law of Austria from Catholic ecclesiastical law. 


Marriage 
Law 


Brazil.—The first shipment, $11,000,000, out of a 
total of $36,000,000 in gold from the stock held in the 
United States, was shipped to Brazil on November 5 by 

the Munson Line Steamer, Pan Amer- 
Shipped from ica, from New York to Rio Janeiro. The 
United States entire amount was expected to be in the 
Brazilian Treasury by the first of the new year. Sixty- 
seven tons, in 720 kegs, of twenty-dollar gold pieces, were 
shipped. The gold was planned to restore Brazil to the 
gold basis, through reorganization of the monetary system 
of that country. The funds represented part of the pro- 
ceeds of a recent issue of $41,500,000 of United States of 
Brazil 6% per cent external sinking fund bonds. 


Gold 


China.—Hankow*became once more the center of the 
civil war. The approach of the Nanking Nationalists 
brought about the evacuation of the city by the troops of 
General Tang Shen-tse, not however, 
before they had fired the city and oc- 
casioned a new panic among the popu- 
iace. Rioting and looting followed. While no foreigners 
were harmed a great many were forced to seek shelter 
in the concessions. The foreign naval commanders kept 
in close touch with the situation and the presence of some 
fifty-four warships in Chinese waters added to their se- 
curity. It will be recalled that General Tang, who as- 
sumed power in Hankow after the disintegration of the 
Nationalist Government there, has been steadily harassed 
by the Nanking Nationalists for some weeks. For the 
past year he has played a prominent part in the military 
situation. He was one of the chief rivals of Chiang Kai- 
shek, one-time Nationalist generalissimo, and was among 
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those who denounced Chang just before the latter re- 
signed his command. Should the Nanking Nationalists 
succeed in capturing Hankow it would consolidate their 
position in the Yangtse valley. Meanwhile the Hankow 
danger diverted attention somewhat from Peking and 
from Chang Tso-lin’s activities in the North. 


France.—In the budget debate, Premier Poincaré twice 
received a vote of confidence from the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, when his retrenchment policy had been attacked by 

elements of the Left, who advocated 


Poincaré’s é : 
Economy greater pension increases than the Gov- 
Sustained ernment proposed. The Chamber sup- 


ported the Premier in branding as false charity an ex- 
travagant liberality that would threaten the stability of 
the currency. 

The Cabinet finally gave its approval to the concession 
of most-favored-nation rates for several hundred items 
on the schedule of imports from America. The new 

_ rates, which became effective November 

Tariff 21, will last until revoked, or supplanted 

by a permanent commercial treaty. Most 

of the important articles of American commerce are 
included on the new list. 

The treaty with Jugoslavia was signed in Paris on 
November 11. The signatories agree not to make war on 
each other, unless required by the League of Nations, to 

defend each other against aggression 


Jugoslay a 
Treaty from any other Power, to examine to- 
Signed gether questions concerning their mutual 


relations, and to work in unison for the solution of all 
European affairs. The term of the agreement is ten 
years. It was understood that Jugoslavia further 
promised not to act in Balkan disputes without first 


consulting France. 


Germany.—The publication of S. Parker Gilbert’s 
criticism of the taxation system gave a stimulus to the 
agitation for a unified Reich with powers considerably 
greater than the existing national sov- 
ereignty over finance, armament and 
politics. The movement is considered a 
step toward the ultimate revision of the present system 
whereby the Reich collects all taxes and duties and ap- 
portions the funds among the several States. Any alter- 
ation of the taxation system would call for a constitutional 
change for which there is little hope of winning the re- 
quired two-thirds majority of the Reichstag. The Ba- 
varian People’s Party, which holds only 19 of the 493 
seats in the Reichstag, favored a return to the system of 
monarchical days. The Nationalists and the Catholic 
Centrists were against any change in the present system. 
The Socialists, controlling 131 seats in Parliament, ad- 
vocated a unified State similar to France and England, 
with a taxation system framed along the same lines. The 
Democrats and Populists desired closer union without loss 
of State sovereignty. With so many. divergent views it 
was considered likely that much of the mooted unification 
would be confined to the abolition of a number of State 
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and commune bureaus which duplicate the Reich’s work. 

The Chemical Industrialists’ Protective Union held its 
fiftieth anniversary meeting at Frankfort-on-Main on 
November 12. At this congress Dr. A. von Weinberg, 
Director of Farbenindustrie, announced 
that the German dye syndicate had per- 
fected a method of producing synthetic 
rubber of the same quality as virgin rubber and cheaper 
in cost of production. Dr. Weinberg stressed the part 
synthetic production plays in the present chemical industry, 
and reported on the progress of negotiations to re-es- 
tablish international contact between the chemical interests 
of different countries. Carl Duisberg, who presided at 
the opening session, informed the assembly that the Ger- 
man chemical industry, which constituted one-seventh of 
German industrial production, had an annual output of 
3,000,000,000 marks. 


Synthetic 
Rubber 


Great Britain—A modification of the 1925 British 
naval program was announced by W. C. Bridgeman, First 
Lord of the Admiralty, when he told the House of Com- 
mons that only one of the three cruisers 
that were to have been built this year 
would be proceeded with. “The Govern- 
ment has decided, in the light of the situation disclosed 
at the Geneva Naval Conference,” he said, “that it is 
not necessary or desirable to proceed with the laying 
down of the other two this year.” The building of the 
other two cruisers was not wholly abandoned; but the 
project was postponed in the interests of economy and 
world-peace, and as a gesture in favor of general disarma- 
ment. That the sentiment advocating a lessening in naval 
armament on the part of Great Britain is growing 
stronger, was most evident in the Armistice Day ad- 
dresses. The press, likewise, has of late been expressing 
itself more forcibly in urging a policy of radical interna- 
tional disarmament. Lord Cecil took occasion during the 
debate on disarmament in the House of Lords to deliver 
a detailed statement concerning his resignation from the 
Cabinet. He charged that the successive Governments 
had been guided by the Admiralty rather than by the 
civil negotiators in the matter of disarmament and that 
the Baldwin Ministry chose to allow the Geneva con- 
ference to fail rather than admit the principle of mathe- 
matical parity in naval strength. His address covered a 
history of the negotiations affecting the League Disarma- 
ment Commission. 

Following the demand of Ramsay MacDonald for a 
vote of censure of the Government because of its neglect 
in regard to the unemployment and coal situation, the 
House of Commons broke into such dis- 
order that the Speaker was twice forced 
to adjourn the session. Mr. MacDonald, 
in the speech accompanying the motion, emphasized the 
need of immediate constructive organization of the coal 
industry because of the distress and the unemployment 
that ‘was increasing among the miners. When Sir Philip 
Cunliffe Lister, President of the Board of Trade, at- 
tempted to answer for the Government, he was not allowed 
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to speak by the Laborites who demanded that Mr. Bald- 
win himself, as the responsible Minister, should reply. 
The disorder in the House became so great that the 
Speaker adjourned the sitting; the scenes were repeated 
later in the evening, and for the second time the Speaker 
was forced to dismiss the House. Meanwhile, “ Cook’s 
Army,” consisting of nearly 300 unemployed miners from 
South Wales, were marching upon London in order to 
attract attention to the plight of the unemployed men and 
their families in the mining districts. 


Hungary.—Investigation of the extensive forgery of 
Hungarian pre-war gold rentes and other securities dis- 
covered in Paris last week caused much interest in press 
and banking circles of Budapest. The 
discovery was due to the Hungarian Fi- 
nance Ministry, which became suspicious 
of forgeries several months ago when they were requested 
on the evidence of endorsed rentes to pay out several 
thousands of dollars more in interest than the recorded 
rentes would call for. Joseph Blumenstein, a Vienna 
banker, was declared the ring leader. The fraud consisted 
in washing the Hungarian Government stamp from the 
securities and substituting a stamp designating a foreign 
holder, then presenting them to foreign banks for collec- 
tion. In accordance with the Treaty of Trianon, Hun- 
gary is bound to pay interest on former Austro-Hun- 
garian debts in different values according to whether the 
holder is a Hungarian or a foreigner. 


Stamp 
Fraud 


Ireland.—With the entry of the Fianna Fail deputies 
into the Dail, there came over Ireland a sense of greater 
security and stability. Though still in a minority, Mr. 
De Valera’s party is exercising a strong 
influence over the proceedings. One of 
the first considerations before the new 
Dail was that of unemployment. The measure was intro- 
duced by a Labor member who demanded “ work or 
maintenance” for the workers. Fianna Fail used the 
motion as an opportunity of exposing its economic pro- 
gram and of criticizing the Government for its inability 
to cope with the two great evils of unemployment and 
emigration. The Fianna Fail solution was that of high 
protection ; licensing and, in certain cases, prohibition of 
imports; and, in a minor way, a tax on capital invested 
abroad. Official statistics on the extent of unemployment 
were not available, but in the course of the four days’ 
debate, Mr. McGilligan, Minister for Industry and Com- 
merce, stated that 98,286 applied for unemployment bene- 
fit at some period during the year ended March 31, 1927. 
The Labor suggestion that a committee be appointed to in- 
vestigate unemployment was adopted by the Government. 

For all important measures, the Government is assured 
of a majority of six votes. Mr. De Valera’s motion for 
the repeal of the Public Safety act was defeated by that 
margin. The Government agreed, how- 
ever, to limit the application of the law to 
two years instead of five, and later, to 
allow it to lapse next March. In this connection, it may 
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be noted that the Government invoked the act for the 
seizure of two men charged with assisting at the Irish 
Republican Army convention on November 5. Despite 
Mr. Cosgrave’s objections, a motion by Captain Redmond 
demanding an inquiry into the circumstances of the Irish 
war veterans was passed by a vote of 66 to 64. Captain 
Redmond contended that the Irish ex-soldiers of the 
British Army were not granted the benefits, either by the 
British or Free State Government, that were enjoyed by 
other British veterans. 


Italy.—Not a little displeasure was manifested in the 
press at the signing of the treaty between France and 
Jugoslavia, which some were inclined to take as an 
unfriendly gesture against Italy, in view 
of the recent strained relations between 
Rome and Belgrade. Crowds which at- 
tempted a hostile demonstration in the neighborhood of 
the French Embassy and of the Jugoslav Legation were 
quickly dispersed by the Roman police. 

Extraordinary electoral changes were discussed by the 
Fascist Grand Council in preparing the agenda for Par- 
liament. Measures were proposed for the restriction of 

the ballot and for the limitation of party 


Anti-French 
Feeling 


Electoral ‘ 5 Bie 
Restrictions candidates to members of the Fascisti. 
Proposed A further proposal was the reduction of 


the Chamber of Deputies from 540 to 400 members. 
Candidates would be nominated by the great guilds or 
corporations of the Fascisti, their list then to be revised 
and supplemented by the Grand Council. Instead of the 
present universal adult male suffrage, the ballot would be 
restricted to members of the guilds and to certain other 
“ productive” classes in the population, to be defined by 
the Grand Council. 


Mexico.—On November 14, the Hearst papers in the 
United States began the publication of a series of docu- 
ments purporting to show that the Mexican Government, 
and in particular President Calles, had 
conceived a plot against the United States 
in Nicaragua and Central America in 
general. The disclosures included the following points: 
that Calles organized and financed the revolution of 
Sacasa; that he had paid for the purchase of arms and 
munitions for this purpose; that when the United States 
Government sought to end the dispute, Calles wrecked 
the negotiations by threatening to call off payments; that 
Calles also intended to set up similar governments in the 
other Central American republics; that among his pay- 
ments was included one of $1,000,000; that in 1926 he 
had paid a sum of money to the Russian Legation for 
Communist propaganda; that the Mexican Government 
taught Communism in its public schools and even printed 
books for this purpose; and that many payments had been 
made for propaganda throughout Central and South 
America. Persons acquainted with Mexican procedure 
asserted that the documents bear all the earmarks of 
authenticity, while the Mexican Government, sensing the 
seriousness of the charges, issued the usual blanket denial. 


Sensational 
Disclosures 
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Poland.—Reports from Moscow by the New York 
Times correspondent, November 13, that Poland was pre- 


paring for war with Lithuania, as a step towards aggres- 
sion against the Soviet Republic, were in- 
dignantly denied by the Minister of Po- 
land in Washington. From Paris came 
statements that these reports had been current in Europe 
for the last six months, invariably from German or Rus- 
sian sources. According to one version, Pilsudski would 
seize Lithuania, make Memel a great Polish port and, 
giving up the use of Dantzic, restore the Dantzic Corri- 
dor to Germany, thus linking up Prussia and East Prussia. 
In that way, according to the Russian alarmists, Poland 
would create a barrier all the way through between 
Russia and Germany, making a base of operations for 
an attack on Moscow. 


War Reports 
Unfounded 


Rumania.—The court-martial of Mihail Manoilescu, 
ex-Under Secretary of State, charged with conspiracy 
against the throne and intriguing with former Crown 
Prince Carol, ended with his acquittal. 
The verdict was received with wild en- 
thusiasm, the trial having served to dis- 
credit Government methods, especially Premier Bratianu’s 
extreme anti-Carolist policy, and to increase popular 
sympathy with the exile. In an impassioned speech in 
his own behalf which lasted five hours, pronounced even 
by his adversaries as a magnificent piece of oratory, Man- 
oilescu insisted that Carol sought no throne but merely 
aimed at securing a Regency because he feared the coun- 
try was drifting toward a republic. The acquittal of the 
accused was a victory for the Carolists which, there were 
indications, would be pressed to secure other advantages, 
even the return of the Prince. Meanwhile the passage 
of a bill for the protection of public order strengthened 
Bratianu’s grip, at least outwardly. The new measure 
makes even propaganda against the composition of the 
Regency Council and any interference with the Consti- 
tution as created in 1926, a crime. A vigorous demand 
was made by the press for censorship repeal but it ap- 
peared unlikely that the Government would accede to it. 


Manoilescu 
Acquitted 





Next week, G. K. Chesterton, in his series 
under the general title of “What They Don’t 
Know,” will consider “ to what extent they know 
better,” in an article entitled “ What Is Truth?” 

Next week, also, will begin a short and very 
timely series by W. E. Shiels, on the important 
subject, “ Religious Liberty in America.” 

The monastery of Cluny is celebrating its 
thousandth anniversary this year. Next week 
Andrue Berding will tell what that monastery 
and its monks have meant in the history of mod- 
ern civilization. 

Other features will be the second article by G. 
Daly on immigration, and “ Acceleration or En- 
richment?” by W. D. Commins, an educational 
article. 
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A Cardinal to His Mother 


HE Cologne correspondent of the National Catholic 
T Welfare Conference has published a letter writ- 
ten by Cardinal Hlond, Archbishop of Gnesen-Posen, to 
his mother, immediately after his elevation to the Sacred 
College. ‘“ With deep gratitude I turn my mind and my 
heart to you, my dear mother, and write my first letter to 
you.” 

As the correspondent notes, the letter is remarkable for 
its humility, its inspiring piety, and its touching tender- 
ness. We know nothing of the social standing of the Car- 
dinal’s family, as the world rates such distinctions, but as 
the Cardinal ends his letter by kissing his mother’s hands, 
“hard from work,” some inference may be drawn. How- 
ever this may be, it is clear that in Shakespeare’s phrase, 
“she was indeed a gentle lady,” a devoted mother who 
looked upon her children as sacred trusts coming to her 
from the hand of God. The Cardinal recalls in affection- 
ate terms, how “better than many learned pedagogues 
you laid deep in the souls of your children a strong foun- 
dation of life based upon faith and the Divine law ”’; how 
she, fervent and sincere in prayer, taught them to pray, to 
face duty and to fulfill it; and he attributes whatever suc- 
cess has come to him to “the nobility and sublimity of 
your simple and devoted heart.” 

“Whenever I consider the ways God’s providence 
leads me, your image is always standing before my soul.” 
Happy the mother who can win that tribute from a son! 

Nothing can show more strikingly the sublime dignity 
of Christian motherhood than the words in which Cardinal 
Hlond joins his mother with the Providence of God. Al- 
mighty God does not call the mother to functions in pub- 
lic life. It is not her mission to express herself in litera- 
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ture or the arts. Her contact with these interests or with 
any other that can be imagined, must never be allowed to 
turn her from her chief duty, which is to be to her chil- 
dren the visible embodiment of God’s sweet Providence. 

“ All that I am and have and hope to be,” our greatest 
American once said, “I owe to my mother.” Humble, 
pious, and touchingly tender is the letter of Cardinal 
Hlond, but its outstanding characteristic is its simple truth. 
God send us many such mothers, women who make their 
homes a sanctuary wherein strong and upright men and 
women are nurtured in love of God and their fellows. 
Upon them rests the task of purifying society, of build- 
ing States, of peopling Heaven. 


Leo XIII on the Free Union 


OME of the strongest pages of the great Encyclical 
of Leo XIII “On the Condition of the Working 
Classes” are those which defend the right of the worker 
to enter into unions and associations. Thirty years ago, 
the Pontiff’s teachings were attacked, even by some Catho- 
lics, as “ Socialistic,”’ but as time went on and the work- 
ers were better able to present their claims, the principles 
of the Encyclical won, as it seemed, general acceptance. 
But within the last few years it has become evident that 
this approval was not so general as was thought. Today 
one of the most disturbing phenomena in the industrial 
world is the determination of many employers to establish 
the “ company union ” and to forbid employes to associate 
themselves with any form of wholly self-chosen organized 
labor. Capital, it is now clear, had capitulated. It had 
not experienced a change of heart. It was willing to 
admit almost any proposition merely as a theory; in prac- 
tice, however, the union it was willing to accept was 
the union which it approved. What the workers thought 
of this company-approved union was wholly immaterial. 
Now if Leo XIII was right, the defenders of the com- 
pany union are wrong. Leo teaches, in phrases as elo- 
quent as they are keenly logical and wholly Christian, that 
the right of the worker freely to enter into association 
with his fellows to secure adequate protection for his wel- 
fare, is a natural right. Not even the State can forbid 
him this right, since “the State must protect natural 
rights, not destroy them.” Nor does any corporation, 
however great and powerful, act within the bounds set by 
justice, when it interferes with this right by threatening 
the worker with penalties unless he deserts the union of 
his own choice, and becomes a member of a union which 
it designates for him. On the contrary, the company which 
deprives a worker of his job because of his membership 
in a labor union, or threatens to discharge or to discrimin- 
ate against him unless he joins a company union, is guilty, 
as Cardinal O’Connell wrote in his “ Letter on the Labor- 
er’s Rights,” of tyranny and injustice. “He has no other 
way,” wrote the Cardinal, “to safeguard his interests.” 
To deprive him of this protection destroys a right which 
the State is bound to protect. To force him into a union 
wholly pleasing to the company, if not indeed founded and 
maintained by it, makes a mockery of that other right, so 
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strongly defended by Leo XIII, of entering into a con- 
tract that is wholly free so that he may receive in return 
for his labor a just wage. 

We are not beating the air in any academic fashion in 
recalling these truths. Lately certain public service com- 
panies in New York, which maintain a company union, 
warned their employes that if they attended a meeting 
called by the American Federation of Labor, they would 
do so at their peril. The American Federation of Labor 
was not promoting a strike. It was merely seeking to 
confer with the employes as to the advisability of forming 
a union of their own. 

Briefly, the issue is whether the employes shall stay in 
the company union and keep their jobs, or join a union of 
their choice and lose them. If that issue is forced, it will 
give a powerful stimulus to the I. W. W. and to the law- 
less spirit which it represents, as has already been the case 
in the Colorado mine fields. 


Mussolini and the Vote 


€6 DROFOUNDLY revolutionary—yet within the spirit 

of the great Constitutions of modern civilized 
States,” is the judgment passed by the Giornale d'Italia 
on Mussolini’s recent proposal to crimp Parliament and to 
abolish universal suffrage. 

No harsher words than these will be uttered in Italy. 
Criticism is too expensive a commodity for general use in 
the Kingdom, and Mussolini may yet rue the day when he 
established himself in the dignity which is never able to 
distinguish honest opposition from sedition. But it will 
not do to condemn this latest proposal offhand as one of 
Mussolini’s greatest errors. It may be the most bene- 
ficent of the many changes which, along with others quite 
indefensible, he has effected in Italy. 

Here in the United States, we are so enamored of the 
principle of universal suffrage that we extended it some 
years ago, by constitutional amendment, to the so-called 
weaker sex. As this Review pointed out at the time, the 
chief effect of the Amendment, in fact, its only effect, 
was to double, approximately, the number of electors. It 
did nothing whatever to improve their quality, but, rather, 
took for granted that the best method of securing honest 
and capable officials, and in consequence, good govern- 
ment, was found in bringing every citizen to the polls on 
election day. We have still to turn away from the utterly 
absurd theory that political and moral issues are properly 
decided by the mere counting of heads. 

Apparently it is from this theory that Mussolini has 
been bold enough to turn. He professes willingness to 
count heads, but these must be good heads. Like the fox 
in Aesop’s fable, he is not deceived by beautiful masks 
which have nothing behind them. Mussolini’s theory is 
that the vote must not be regarded as a right to be claimed 
by every man because he can read and is twenty-one years 
of age. It is a privilege to be won by public service. The 
candidate must show that he is worthy of taking a share in 
shaping the country’s destinies. He must present evidence 
that he has some grasp of the nation’s problems before 
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he is permitted to cast a vote for those whose duty it will 
be to solve these problems. 

To this theory, little or no exception can be taken. As 
a theory, it is admirable. If problems of government are 
to be decided by counting heads, it is folly to count empty 
heads. 

But at this point, precisely, Mussolini’s difficulty begins, 
although to him it is no difficulty at all. Who will pass 
judgment on the heads, and certify as to the right to 
vote ? 

As we understand the arrangement, the final judge will 
be Mussolini himself. Theoretically, control is vested in a 
Grand Council. But as the Premier appoints the members 
of this group and can remove them, the Council is a cipher 
and Mussolini the indicating digit. 

In other terms, Mussolini is beginning the great drive 
toward the establishment of what the philosophers term 
the best form of government—the benevolent despotism. 

Beyond all cavil, Grand Council-Mussolini Government 
will be a despotism, but we seriously doubt Mussolini’s 
possession of those qualities which, the philosophers teach, 
are necessary to insure the saving quality of benevolence. 
The Premier’s concept of the purpose and function of 
government, condemned on more than one occasion by 
the Holy See, the sole voice in Italy which dares to criti- 
cize Mussolini, makes that supposition impossible. 


That Federal Education Bill 


OMAN’S work is never done, nor is ours. We 

began to fight Federal education schemes in Octo- 

ber, 1918, and the battle has never ceased. Now and then 

the Federalizers seemed routed. But it was a false seem- 

ing. They always returned with another bill, a document 

which differed from its unholy predecessor in name only, 
not in substance. 

A king of Naples once said of his army, “ You may 
dress it in red, or you may dress it in blue, or you may 
dress it in motley ; but however you dress it, it will always 
run.” With a reverse twist, the same is true of the Fed- 
eral education scheme. You may call it a Smith-Towner, 
or you may call it a Curtis-Reed, or you may call it a 
Phipps; but whatever you call it, it is the same old bill. 

The public does not know what name it will assume 
when Congress meets next month, nor do we. But this 
is certain: if the bill contains one small germ from which 
Federal control of education can possibly spring, we shall 
oppose it. And to forestall the groundless objection that 
this policy is “ purely negative,” we repeat, probably for 
the five hundredth time, that it necessarily connotes the 
positive constitutional policy of local control of the local 
schools. 

Even were it “ purely negative,” however, such a polity 
is now and then imperatively needed. Most of us do not 
know how to cure sore eyes, but for all our ignorance we 
are justified in protesting against vitriol poured into them 
as a cure. 

The local schools, as we have never denied, have their 
faults and their positive evils. But, as it seems to us, the 
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chief evil of the American common schools, apart from 
their rejection of religion as a dominant spirit, is their 
control by politicians. Our reaction time to external stim- 
uli may be abnormally retarded, and this fact may explain 
why we have never been able to understand how this fault 
can be removed by adding to it a politico-bureaucratic 
control that is country-wide. 

“ Keep the schools out of politics” is a condition that 
we have never been able to establish completely. We shall 
tear down the little that has been accomplished if we al- 
low the local schools to fall under the control of Wash- 
ington. 


Boy Scouts or More Laws 


he some quarters of this State, Senator Caleb Baumes 
is an exceedingly unpopular person, and it is hinted 
that his reputation is also under a cloud in Wisconsin, 
Michigan, and other States farther West. This fact im- 
plies no reflection on the Senator’s character, since his 
unpopularity lies with the criminal element who describe 
the legislation, to which his name is attached, as wholly 
“hard-boiled.” No doubt this legislation is somewhat 
Draconian ; still, the approval given it by the State’s high- 
est courts balances well against the abuse meted out to it 
by the late, present, and prospective residents at Sing 
Sing. 

Within the last few weeks, however, this Draconian 
legislator appears in a kindlier, and, to our way of think- 
ing, a more effective, character than that of a severe leg- 
islator. Dire punishments have their uses in society, but 
a certain punishment is better than a punishment threat- 
ened, and better than either are measures not aimed at the 
punishment of crime but at its prevention. The Senator’s 
proposal is not new. Speaking at a local gathering, he 
suggested that if we were to establish clubs for boys and 
girls in the congested districts of our great cities, and take 
care of them after founded, we would do far more to 
lessen the amount of crime than by writing more laws 
and then more on the statute books. 

We agree with the Senator, at the same time that we 
regret the necessity of thus supplementing, and, in some 
cases, of substituting for, the care given children in the 
home. It is obvious even to the casual visitor to the con- 
gested neighborhoods of New York and Chicago—to take 
but two instances—that the children who swarm in the 
streets have no home, in the old-fashioned sense of the 
word. Formerly, home was not merely a roof under 
which the child took his meals and slept, but a place in or 
near which he found in a safe environment, an opportu- 
nity for his play. People who are unaware that a certain 
amount of play is as necessary to the child as food and 
sleep, either never had a normal childhood themselves, or 
have forgotten it. No doubt Tommy and Mary should 
repair directly to school in the morning, and promptly re- 
turn to their domicile at three in the afternoon, there to 
engage in reading, study, chores, and other occupations 
tending to make them good and wise. That program 
is flawless, or would be, if it were practicable. But it is 
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not, never has been, and, considering the nature of our 
young hopefuls, never will be. 

We are not authorized to speak for the Boy Scouts; 
we merely use the name to stand for any well-organized 
work-and-play group for boys, and its counterpart for 
girls. In some respects, a parish group is preferable, but 
it is only in the exceptional parish that a leader who is 
capable as well as willing, can be found. Experience 
seems to show that the best results are to be had from 
associations whose scope is not confined by local interests 
and, it may be added, by local limitations which need not 
be mentioned here. 

Under Catholic auspices, both the Boy and Girl Scouts 
have achieved remarkable results in providing our young 
people with healthy interests and occupations. Could they 
be established, as Senator Baumes suggests, in the densely 
populated sections of our great cities where our boys and 
girls seeking innocent amusement are exposed to grave 
moral danger, we should not so frequently hear voices 
raised in Rama by mothers who bewail their children and 
will not be comforted. 


Deaf and Especially Dumb 


T is not easy to reconcile Senator Borah’s theory ot 

nullification with the facts of history and the Consti- 

tution. Few men, however, know more about political 
parties and their duties than this same Senator Borah. 

While the Senator is as dry as Sahara, he admits that 
the Volstead act is not generally observed throughout the 
country, and hardly at all in the larger cities. He is also 
aware that Prohibition has become so common a topic of 
conversation among all classes, with one exception, that it 
is boresome. 

The one exception is the professional politician. 

He may be a Democrat or he may be a Republican, but 
whatever his affiliation, he is determined that his party 
must not even mention Prohibition. ‘ Everybody is dis- 
cussing Prohibition,” said Senator Borah in his New York 
speech on November 12, “ except the deaf and dumb, and 
the candidates.” The Senator is in error. Since the fall 
of man, every nation has had a sign-manual for drink and 
prohibition. 

Otherwise Senator Borah is right, especially when he 
says that the political parties will stultify themselves if 
they refuse to face this issue. Its supreme importance is 
obvious. Whether we shall continue to present to the 
world, and, more to the point, to our young people, the 
spectacle of law-violation on a nation-wide scale, depends 
on its solution. 

Perhaps it is too much to hope that the next conventions 
will not be controlled by these cowardly evaders. They 
are strongly entrenched, but it might be worth while to 
try to throw them out. 

However, national questions which the politicians re- 
fuse to see, and are yet discussed on every street corner, 
have a way of pushing themselves into elections, how- 
ever unwelcome. Our Civil War is a dread reminder of 
that fact. 
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“And Where Are the Nine?” 


Mary E. McGItvi 


were chatting closely on topics fringing the vital 

things of life, that she thought one of the ways in 
which most of us flagrantly fail was in gratitude. She 
went on to say: “ Mary, why don’t you write something 
about our ungratefulness to God, our lack of apprecia- 
tion of our friends and even of our own flesh and blood? ”’ 
Smilingly, I countered: “Why don’t you?” to which 
she replied: “ Oh, I can’t do it, but you can.” Dutifully, 
I asserted: “I will.” 

Now, I was not flushed with the implied flattery of my 
friend, nor urged by flamboyant egotism when I ac- 
quiesced in her suggestion, but I was impelled with the 
same old determination at least to try to do the task 
assigned that has dogged my footsteps since I wore white, 
ruffled aprons. How indifferently would our little girls 
regard these dainty aprons which confront many of us 
in retrospect! Twenty-five years ago little maids were 
vain of such coveralls, particularly the barred ones, so 
sheer, snow-white and proudfully starched. 

Well do I remember one playmate at the convent where 
I was being educated, whose aprons were the envy of 
the rest of us. She possessed more aprons and prettier 
aprons, but she experienced no appreciation of their 
quality and quantity. We were distressed when our 
“creations” were torn or stained; she would shrug her 
beautiful shoulders over a mishap and nonchalantly ex- 
claim: “ Another one to the ragbag.” But there was no 
excuse for the lack of appreciation of the wealth, health, 
and beauty which were hers. She was a child and her 
parents had not trained her in the attractive ways of 
gratitude. I was sorry to learn some years ago that she 
had met with many reverses and I feared she would not 
know how to meet them with a valiant bravery that would 
disarm their harshness. : 

Aside from the basic justice of gratitude, it is a win- 
ning quality. A warm kiss on mother’s cheek, a tender 
arm around father’s shoulder, a gentle word to either, a 
quick rush of grateful thanks, all serve to obliterate from 
the mind of a good mother every sacrifice and to lighten 
the weight of responsibilities carried by an over-strained 
father. 

But children—even grown sons and daughters—are 
inclined to take father and mother as a matter of course; 
and sometimes parents are blind to the worth of their 
children. Expectancy of thoughtful acts becomes a habit, 
though the coin of gratitude which should be proffered 
in return for unceasing parental solicitride and filial an- 
ticipation of wants and needs is of unstable standard. 
It would seem many times that the Bank of Gratitude had 
been robbed of its currency, its charming “ thank-you ” 
paper, or at best, that it was in a more or less chronic 
state of depreciation. 


] AST evening a friend of mine remarked, while we 


The same spirit prevails commonly among the world 
at large. Social life is stripped of serene contacts simply 
because we forget the common amenities of daily ex- 
istence. A grateful smile, a warm pressure of the hand, 
a word of appreciation give genuine pleasure, and such 
expressions draw our friends closer to us. It is a de- 
lightful thing to encounter folks who have become natural 
repeaters in the tender courtesies of life. They sow good 
will and its fruitful seed comes back to find native 
housing. 

We need impelling appreciation and warm cooperation 
in commerce and industry, and responsiveness should 
spring naturally from the refinements in professional life. 
But we know there is great selfishness about. To an 
observer, it would seem that most of us are intent on 
surviving in the midst of a mad rush for sufficient lucre 
to stave off necessity’s grim intrusion, though with the 
educated element there appears to be an outward veneer, 
expressed in established courtesies, that protects us from 
insufferable crudities and manifestations of piggishness. 

The very poor and unlettered, having suffered, are 
more likely to feel sympathy and to show real gratitude. 
They have so little that the least human touch or Divine 
mercy alleviates their pain. Because of stalking selfish- 
ness, it is comforting to note in this maelstrom of life 
that among the affluent there are those whose minds have 
grown magnanimous through thought of others and in 
whose hearts constantly surge practical desires of ameli- 
oration. 

Among the latter, those who are so fortunate as to 
have been taught the holy art of spiritualizing the good 
they do, become Christ-like in their thoughts, feelings, and 
acts. There is a sweetness which radiates from them, 
and a gentleness that attracts. To God they give thanks 
for the blessings they enjoy and they helpfully share 
with the needy—a visible act of their gratitude. It is too 
bad for these generous ones to be rewarded with ingrati- 
tude and to meet with indifference. Such an attitude 
tends to slow up generous impulses, for while it is true 
there is a recompense deeper than humanity can bestow 
for every good we do with a spiritual motive, it is only 
human to crave expression of love and appreciation. 
Grateful words and voicing of esteem stimulate gracious 
activities and kindly ways. 

Whether we close our books weekly, monthly or even 
annually, most of us living in the busy world are filled 
with discomfort as we vainly try to get a balance. When 
we look analytically at cold figures, our spiritual assets 
have a way of falling far behind on the ledger and our 
liabilities face us in black symbols, bold and accusing. 
We find there have been times, perhaps many of them, 
when we have been noticeably unadorned with this gem 
of gratitude which makes so beautiful a setting in the 
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character of an individual. And the shocking part of 
it is that our ingratitude was not confined to creatures 
but reached to the Creator. 

We hourly extend greedy hands for God’s gifts, and 
shamelessly cry for more—more! God is kind and it 
pleases Him to respond to our clamorous demands when 
the things for which we plead are good for us, but it is 
reasonable to assume when He opens His inexhaustible 
storehouse of graces and bestows beneficent things, He 
expects us to let our hearts go up to Him as our hands 
descend laden with His gifts. 

Though in one sense we may not be styled a Christian 
nation, there is a day annually proclaimed by our Presi- 
dent as the one when we shall nationally offer thanks. 
In looking up the origin of the custom, I find that in 1621 
Governor Bradford, of the Plymouth Colony, appointed 
a day for public praise and prayer after the first harvest, 
and the practice spread throughout the other New Eng- 
land Colonies. The first national observance was recom- 
mended by President Washington, at the request of 
Congress, in 1789, and Thursday, November 26, was 
the day suggested to the people of the United States “as 
a day of public thanksgiving and prayer to be observed 
by acknowledging with grateful hearts the many and 
signal favors of Almighty God.” This proclamation 
exhorted the people to “beseech Him to pardon our na- 
tional and other transgressions, to promote the knowledge 
and practice of true religion and virtue, and to grant 
unto all mankind such a degree of temporal prosperity 
as He alone knows to be best.” 

That proclamation was made exactly 138 years ago. It 
is interesting to note the progress of the custom. In 1817 
New York State became officially cognizant of the prac- 
tice, and we find that by 1859 it was observed by twenty- 
eight States and two territories. One would expect the 
great Abraham Lincoln to sense the beauty of the prac- 
tice and no surprise was experienced when I read that in 
1863 President Lincoln made the first proclamation nam- 
ing the last Thursday of November as a day of national 
observance, which day President Johnson also selected in 
1867, and President Grant in 1870. There has been no 
change in the annual proclamation, as to date, since 1870. 

I am indebted to the “ Catholic Encyclopedia” for data 
concerning the origin of our day of national thanksgiving, 
and from it I gained the further information that his- 
torians have traced Governor Bradford’s idea to the old 
Hebrew Feast of the Tabernacles, and have followed the 
original thought through the ages to the ancient Greek 
Harvest Feast, Thesmophoria, the Roman Cereali, and 
the English Harvest Home. Looking across our boun- 
dary line, we see our respected neighbor, the Dominion of 
Canada, by proclamation of its Governor-General, de- 
signating the last Monday in October as a legal holiday, 
the purpose of which is to acknowledge God’s providence 
and to express the nation’s dependence on His bounty. 

It has become the general practice for our churches—- 
Catholic and Protestant—to hold a thanksgiving service 
on the last Thursday in November. We dress up in our 
best bib and tucker for this public thanksgiving, and strut 
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forth like the fatted turkeys which were destined to con- 
tribute to our day of thanks, but which were blissfully 
unaware of the suspended ax. 

I am in no sense a pessimist, but I sometimes wonder 
if pride may not go before a fall even in our own lives. 
This thought might lead to many speculative comments, 
but I prefer to pass to the question: Are our minds not 
more set upon the dethroned turkey and its trimmings 
than upon praise to God for His gifts and expression of 
gratitude for His bounty? Thanksgiving is a day of 
feasting and sociability—a get-together for whole families, 
and embraces a round of pleasures beginning with the 
noonday banquet, a subsequent rush to the theater or to 
a game of football, either of which is likely to be followed 
by another heavy feast at eight o’clock or perhaps a rich 
supper near midnight. 

We know God wishes us to be joyous; we have reason 
to believe that He is pleased with the assembling of 
families and friends, and that He smiles on our innocent 
social pleasures. A happy heart and a lively disposition 
usually dictate the sweetest and most grateful prayers. 
With this in mind and with no desire to cast a damper 
upon our day of convivial thanksgiving, I am thinking it 
would be a splendid gesture if, as a result of the current 
Thanksgiving Day, we were to pledge ourselves to daily 
thanksgivings to God for all His mercy to us individually 
and for His bounty to our nation collectively? There is 
a pathos in Christ’s query: ‘Were not ten made clean? 
And where are the nine?” We Americans—Catholics and 
all Christians of whatsoever denomination—should shrink 
from being numbered among the nine and be shamed to 
have re-echo in our own ears the question of our Divine 
Benefactor and Saviour: “ And where are the nine?” 


The Sanctity of Laughter 


WiLtt1aM Tuomas WALSH 


EACHERS who have tried to keep their students 

awake by telling them jokes have often confided 
to me that, apart from the half-wit who laughs loudly 
at anything or nothing, there are two distinct types 
in every classroom: those who can laugh, and those who 
cannot laugh. In general, they tell me, the students who 
quickly perceive the ludicrous are those with a grasp of 
abstract ideas; while the exasperating fellows against 
whose stolid faces their choicest witticisms flatten out 
and fall dead to the floor may possibly remember a few 
dry facts, but struggle in vain with theorems or prin- 
ciples. 

Well, I have heard a great many teachers’ jokes, and 
my sympathies are all on the side of the pupils. But 
there may be something in the theory. As one pedagogue 
solemnly assured me, “A sense of humor has a con- 
comitant relation to those ideas of perfection from which 
Plato adduced his philosophy of immortality.” 

Be that as it may, there is something so normal, so 
elemental about humor that I should not be surprised 
if some sage had discovered that it was intimately con- 
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nected with religion. A sense of proportion is involved 
in both laughter and worship. A man who can laugh at 
a human being sitting down suddenly on the ice (par- 
ticularly if that human being happens to be himself) is 
likely to perceive how puny he is compared to the In- 
finite and the Everlasting; and that is the beginning of 
humility, and hope. 

Though there may have been lugubrious saints and 
gloomy martyrs, I am inclined, from what I know of 
Catholic priests and nuns, to wager that the vast majority 
were nearer in temper to St. Francis of Assisi than to 
John Calvin or an officer of the Anti-Saloon League. Who 
is not familiar with the caricature of a sour-eyed, long- 
jowled individual in a high hat, shaking a bony finger 
at the pleasures of a naughty world? How comes it that 
no cartoonist ever puts a Roman collar on this denouncer 
of smaller vices? Certainly it is not because all the car- 
toonists are Catholics. But the cartoonists would be 
Catholics if only they knew what instinct or subcon- 
scious reasoning led them to lampoon the partial and dis- 
torted religions, and to let alone the true. A sense of 
humor, if it does not lead to grace, is at least a badge of 
sanity. 

It is more than a coincidence that Milton, the only first- 
rate poet of Puritanism, never wrote a funny line in his 
life. All the other world-poets, though some of them 
lived long before the birth of Our Lord, had the Catholic 
attitude toward life; they saw it as a whole, at once tragic 
and comic. 

Homer, who could write of a minstrel, “ The gods took 
away his sight and gave him the gift of song,” makes us 
snigger at the sugar-loaf head of the demagogue Ther- 
sites (one of the first Socialists in literature,) and fre- 
quently invites us to hear the echoes of the gigantic 
laughter of the deathless gods shaking the rocks of 
Olympus. Virgil can laugh and dance among his shep- 
herds with a gusto that makes “ L’Allegro”’ seem like the 
perfunctory laughter of a dissenting parson; Virgil, the 
moralist, who did not scorn to “sport with Amaryllis in 
the shade.” Goethe, in spite of the gloom cast over his 
genius by theosophy, paganism, modern science-worship 
and a Lutheran boyhood, unbends to the carousal in 
Auerbach’s cellar and the grotesque antics in the witches’ 
kitchen; he does not laugh with the mirth of Catholic 
Chaucer, but he laughs. And Shakespeare—Shakespeare, 
the most Catholic of poets, the moralist who seldom lets 
sentimentality blind the eye of justice, though he has the 
pity of a woman for human frailty and suffering—Shake- 
speare, whe wrote few plays that could not be turned into 
Catholic sermons, gaily exposes all the oddities and asin- 
inities of our nature with a humor that overflows into the 
most somber tragedies, and spares not even the sacred 
precincts of the grave. 

But you may read the works of Milton from cover to 
cover and never crack a smile. Even Satan, who is an 
ass in Ben Jonson’s opinion (borrowed from the Middle 
Ages) and a grotesque fool in the eyes of Alighieri and 
other Catholics, becomes a tragic hero in the pages of 
this great Calvinistic poet. Some one has ‘said that Milton 
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set out in “ Paradise Lost” to justify the ways of God, 
and ended by justifying the ways of Satan. 

And when the supreme poet of Puritanism is incapable 
of laughter, what can we expect of the others? We are 
not surprised to learn that a law existed in Connecticut 
forbidding the use of any musical instrument but the 
trumpet, the drum, and the Jew’s harp. We are only 
amused to read that a people with admirable qualities 
denied themselves the blessing of mince pie at Christmas 
time, merely because that delectable inheritance from the 
ages of Faith was esteemed by men with whose theological 
conclusions they disagreed. It was to be expected that 
such iconoclasts would denounce plum pudding (a Catholic 
invention for which God be thanked!) as the nefarious 
work of “ Papists and massemongers”; and that their 
Parliament should insist on holding a session in London 
on the twenty-fifth day of December, 1652, as a rebuke 
to those who observed the holiday of “ Antichrist’s 
masse.” 

Puritanism I take as a state of mind. A Puritan in the 
modern sense is a proud man who takes himself too 
seriously; who makes a great fuss about liberty because 
he wants (consciously or subconsciously) the power that 
some one else possesses. No matter what the formula 
under which he cloaks his desire, it is himself he seeks. 
Macaulay said that the Puritans forbade bear-baiting, ‘not 
because it gave pain to the bear, but because it gave 
pleasure to the-spectators. Power over their fellow-crea- 
tures—that was their goal. It is the goal of most modern 
uplifters and reformers. A Prohibitionist is a Puritan. 
Our atheists and “ free-thinkers” are almost invariably 
Puritans, seeking themselves by strange and roundabout 
paths. 

And one of the most dangerous of all modern forms 
of Puritanism (as Mr. Chesterton was one of the first 
to point out, though if I am not mistaken he was antici- 
pated a little by J. M. Kennedy) is Socialism. The 
Socialist wants to take power away from somebody—in 
the name of liberty. He wants to regulate somebody 
else. He wants to confess the sins of other people. And 
his zeal has something religious in it. In the face of a 
Socialist I once fancied I saw the lineaments of a Colonel 
of Cromwell’s Horse, butchering the women and children 
of Ireland in the name of Jehovah. 

The more I see of the contemporary Puritan, the less 
fault I have to find with the much maligned zealots who 
first peopled New England. There was something to be 
said for them. With all their faults, they were conscien- 
tious drinkers of rum. A quaint and delightful old lady, 
whose ancestors were among the millions who came over 
in the Mayflower, once told me that her mother and her 
grandmother, the social dictators of a small Connecticut 
town, would have considered themselves disgraced if they 
had forgotten to put rum in the tea when the sewing 
circle or the missionary society met. 

Now I will not go so far as to attribute the more rugged 
qualities of the early New Englanders to the drinking of 
rum by their mothers; but there certainly is food for 
thought in the fact that since the salutary practice was 
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given over, there has been a marked falling off both in 
the numbers and in the influence of a once prolific stock. 
As for the Puritan of our day, you will not find him 
serving rum in tea or anything else, notwithstanding the 
fact that a little rum may be precisely what he needs to 
offset the absence of laughter in his blood. Shakespeare, 
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the child of the Middle Ages, must have had a prophetic 
vision of him and of all Puritans, world without end, 
when he put into the mouth of the plaintive Sir Toby 
Belch the immortal query: 

“Dost thou think, because thou art virtuous, there shall 
be no more cakes and ale?” 


Wanted: The Truth! 


Witi1am I. Lonercan, S.J. 


may be very sincere and very learned gentlemen. 

At least one would be presumptuous to question 
their good will or to dispute their scholarship. Two of 
them are professors in an outstanding State university 
and are able to affix “ Ph.D.” to their signatures, while 
the third is principal in a New York high school. How- 
ever, were one to appraise their scholastic qualifications 
merely on the merits of their manual, they would have 
to be credited with a great many lacunae in their his- 
torical equipment and with a particularly startling ignor- 
ance about Catholicism, the less excusable because cor- 
rect information on the history and dogmas of the Cath- 
olic Church is so readily accessible. Even a random 
thumbing of the volume would reveal any number of 
glaring errors. It may not be unprofitable to make some 
passing reflections on a few of these. 

Scientists are not at all certain that the European con- 
tinent has been populated for anything like 80,000 years. 
Neither is there a general belief among them that human 
speech evolved from purely animal instincts. Only 
pseudo-scientists of the journalese type make such ground- 
less statements. Yet in the opening chapter of the Mc- 
Kinley-Howland-Dann textbook, which takes the pupil 
back to “ Mankind at the Dawn of History,” we meet the 
following assertion: 

Scientists are certain that men have lived in Europe more than 
twenty times as long as the whole period of written history. 

. Of all the outward marks which distinguish man from 
the animals, probably the use of fire is the earliest, and for long 
ages it was the most important. Scientists believe it 
{human speech] came as a slow evolution from sounds or actions 
such as animals use in expressing feelings or giving warnings to 
one another. 

Again, the indiscriminating student reads in the same 
opening chapter : 

A belief in life after death is found in some early 
religions on the other hand there rarely existed in primi- 
tive religions a belief that the future holds a place of rewards 
or punishments for the acts of this life. ° 

Ethnologists rather affirm that a belief in immortality 
and in future rewards and punishments was the rule not 
the exception with primitive peoples. The records of the 
Smithsonian Institute, our current scientific journals, and 
such highly specialized studies as Dr. Philo Mills’ “ Pre- 
historic Religions,” offer the honest inquirer most con- 
clusive evidence on this point. 


‘i= authors of a recently published school history* 





*World History in the Making. By Albert E. McKinley, 
Arthur C. Howland and Matthew L. Dann. New York: Ameri- 
can Book Company. 


Discussing the ancient Hebrews, Messrs. McKinley, 
Howland and Dann assert that it was during the period 
following the Babylonian captivity “that the beliefs and 
practices of the Hebrew religion became fixed,”’ and that 
after the Exile their leaders “ codified their religious laws, 
provided for a strict observance of the Sabbath and for- 
bade marriage with idolatrous foreigners.” An acquain- 
tance with the Pentateuch which furnishes us our earliest 
authentic Jewish records, will demonstrate that these fea- 
tures of Judaism were Mosaic and not post-Babylonian. 

In the preface of “World History in the Making” 
we read that “the aim has always been to treat in some 
detail such persons, events and institutions as are deemed 
worthy of mention at all.” In the light of this declaration 
one would naturally expect to find at least a summarized 
biography of the life of Christ. Instead we get such 
passing allusions as the following: 

A prominent feature of the later [the adjective is inexact] 
Hebrew thought was the belief that a Messiah would some day 
arise to restore the national independence and revive the religion 
of the people. This belief found a partial verification in the 
coming of Christ. ees 

Irrespective of how individuals or institutions may dog- ~ 
matize about Christ, He stands out as a leading figure in 
world history. In fact some five hundred millions of 
professing Christians today actually believe that He was 
that Messiah and more than mere Man. Moreover, 
every important event that has occurred during the past 
1,900 years has been influenced directly or indirectly by 
His life and work. Yet “ World History in the Making ” 
insignificantly brushes Him aside as of no consequence. 
Its authors give much more consideration to the ancient 
pagan poets, to say nothing of Mohammed. That seems 
a strange mentality which, for American pupils, would 
add to the chapter dealing with Islam a passage from the 
Koran, and elsewhere altogether ignore the sacred books 
of Judaism and Christianity. It were as logical to discuss 
Waterloo with a student and omit Napoleon as to attempt 
an honest history of Christian civilization and put some- 
one other than Christ in the center of the stage. 

Relative to the beginnings of Christianity, we read: 

His [Jesus] earliest followers seem to have thought that the 
new religion was for the Jews alone. Paul was convinced 
that the teachings of Jesus were meant for all the world. 

His intellectual leadership and his wonderful success as a mis- 
sionary soon brought other Christians to his view. 


This passage is wholly at variance with the only extant 
contemporary historical account of apostolic times, the 
Acts of the Apostles. Peter, not Paul, was first convinced 
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that Christianity was to be a universal and not a racial 
religion. The recognition of this truth antedated most 
of Paul’s missionary work and certainly cannot be proved 
to depend in any way on his “intellectual leadership.” 

Apropos of the initial propagation of Christianity, the 
authors nonchalantly write: 

There were no serious obstacles, therefore, to the spread of 
common ideas and beliefs. The Christians on the other 
hand were bitterly intolerant. Like an army, the Chris- 
tians were divided into definite groups; they had a regular system 
of officials to whom they gave absolute obedience. . . . The 
first persecution seems to have been quite accidental. 

. . The Christians also refused to serve in the army. 

Much of this sounds like Lecky or Gibbon. The ob- 
stacles to the spread of Christianity before Constantine’s 
time were so serious that the Roman catacombs still wit- 
ness how the early Christians had to hide to escape per- 
secution and death. Moreover, plenty of them followed 
the Roman eagle, fought in the Roman armies and made 
up the Roman cohorts and legions. Nor did these men 
owe “absolute” obedience to any ecclesiastical official. 
In thought they might not compromise with pagan thought 
but they were not “ bitterly intolerant.” Rather Christ’s 
counsel of turning the other cheek was never more liter- 
ally observed. 

In explaining th* organization of the Hierarchy and 
the beginnings of the Papacy the authors tell us that “ by 
the year 300 A. D., the Church began to imitate the 
larger imperial organization.” They would lead us to 
conclude that synods and archbishops and patriarchs and 
even the Pope only then come on the stage. It appears 
to be overlooked that the first council of bishops was in 
the days of the Apostles at Jerusalem. 

It is historically false that “ for a long time there was 
no general recognition of one Supreme Head to govern 
the whole Church ;” that “ such an office never was gen- 
erally recognized in the Eastern Empire;” that it was 
under fifth-century conditions that “the Church in the 
West gradually developed the doctrine of the Bishop of 
Rome as the one Supreme Head, under the title of Pope.” 

“World History in the Making” further tells the 
student : 

From early days it was also believed that Peter was the founder 
of the Church at Rome and that he had been put to death during 
the persecution of Nero while holding the office of Bishop of 


Rome. 
The implication is that the whole question is one of 


surmise though we are dealing with objective and well 
authenticated facts. For controversial purposes certain 
schools of thought have sought to cast doubt on Peter’s 
being in Rome but no reputable historian questions the 
fact. Moreover, before the ninth century the Roman 
primacy was unchallenged by the Churches of the East. 

The following statements or their inferences are also 
demonstrably false: 

It was Gregory I who founded the “temporal sovereignty” 
of the Popes [Gregory VII] died with the despairing 
words, “I have loved justice and hated iniquity; therefore I die 
in exile” . . . In this [papal] territory the Pope was a tem- 
poral ruler like the despots. Whenever [the Pope] wished 
to interfere directly in the affairs of any community he sent out 
commissioners called legates who were instructed to enforce his 
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orders. . . . The Bishop had absolute authority over all 


Christians living in his diocese. 


To refer to the Middle Ages as “ the long centuries of 
backwardness ” is to write mythology not history. It can 
not be accepted as true that “ the Reformation in the long 
run brought religious tolerance.” As Gairdner well says 
(Lollardy and the Reformation. iii, 39): “The theory 
that Protestantism was more tolerant than Romanism will 


not bear investigation.” 


Regarding the origin of the monasteries the pupil is 
told: “The Christians had felt from the first that the 
world was evil.” Anybody familiar with the struggle 
of the early Church with Manicheism will conclude ex- 
actly the contrary. Incidentally, the allusion in this same 
section to the Jesuits as “the last great monastic Order ” 
is highly incorrect. The Society of Jesus never was a 


monastic Order. 


In general the book is a splendid example of what can 
be done by under-statements or omissions and is not un- 
typical of the loose way in which much history, especially 


as it regards Catholicism, is written. In any human 


production inaccuracies will creep in and must be ex- 
cused, but for “teachers in Israel” ignorance of matters 


of common knowledge is unpardonable. 


In the present instance some statements of fact are 


wrong. More often the inferences suggested in explain- 
ing those facts are misleading and these can often do 
more damage than downright falsehoods. Thus the un- 
qualified statement that Joan of Arc was condemned by 
a “church court” is misrepresenting history. After Mr. 
Belloc’s exposure of H. G. Wells, one would ‘expect to 
find subsequent history writers more guarded. 

Catholics do not expect that historical, literary or 
scientific books should be colored by their theological 
teachings. Where, however, there is question of texts 
being used in our public schools, as citizens and tax- 
payers they have every reason to demand that books 
which profess to discuss Christianity should tell the story 
of their Faith, its inception, expansion and achievements, 
fairly, honestly, and adequately, and they are wholly 
within their constitutional rights when they decry the 
continuation of a tradition long in vogue, even though for 
the most part unintentional, that would put Christian 
heroes and Christian institutions and Christian move- 
ments in a false perspective. (Parenthetically it might 
be suggested that text publishers could save themselves 
much embarrassment if they submitted manuscripts touch- 
ing on the facts of Catholic affairs to competent Catholic 
readers. ) 

In matters of history the Catholic Church asks only 
fairness, for if the truth be told it cannot but be a glor- 
ious tribute to her. The sad mistakes, moral, political or 
economic, of some of her children, even in high places, 
are no argument against her Divinity. On the other 
hand, her unique beginning, her marvelous propagation, 
her influence in elevating the human family, the sublimity 
of her doctrines and the idealism of her moral code will, 
if represented as they are objectively, prove a splendid 
apologia for her claims. 
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Postmaster General 


GEORGE BARTON 


erable agitation in certain parts of the United 

States over the report that President Pierce con- 
templated the appointment of a Roman Catholic to the im- 
portant position of Postmaster General. Protests began to 
come in from the more benighted sections of the country. 
Political adherents of the newly elected Chief Magistrate 
warned him of the consequences of such an act. Some 
timid folk, impressed by the outcries of the Know 
Nothings of that time, regarded the selection as part of 
a deep-laid scheme by which the Pope of Rome would 
be enabled to examine their private correspondence. 

Sure enough when March 4, 1853, arrived and the new 
Cabinet was announced it was found that James Camp- 
bell, of Philadelphia, had been named for the Postmaster- 
Generalship. But none of the other doleful things pre- 
dicted by the anti-Catholic agitators came to pass. Judge 
Campbell proved to be a loyal, faithful and most effi- 
cient head of his department. He introduced many re- 
forms for the betterment of the service. He it was who 
first uniformed the letter carriers. He had the entire 
confidence of the President and was one of his closest 
and most trusted advisers. Roger Brooke Taney, famed 
as a Chief Justice of the United States Supreme Court, 
had previously served as Attorney General in the Cabinet 
of Andrew Jackson, and the later appointment of Judge 
Campbell in the Pierce Administration settled for all 
time the eligibility and the propriety of selecting Catholics 
for important posts in the Cabinets of the Presidents. 

But at this late day it is profitable to look back and 
consider the stir that was caused over the Campbell ap- 
pointment. In doing this it must be kept in mind that 
he was highly qualified for public office of any kind. He 
had been a Judge of the Common Pleas Court in Philadel- 
phia for years and had been Attorney General of Penn- 
sylvania under one of its most eminent Governors. For 
fifteen years he was president of the Board of Trustees 
of the Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia, one of 
the greatest schools of its kind in the world. For years 
he was a member of the Board of Education of Philadel- 
phia and was also chairman of the Board of City Trusts 
which had control of the famous Girard College and 
twenty other important trusts. 

Yet the moment he was suggested for a conspicuous 
post in the Federal Government at Washington the out- 
cry against his religion was raised. The Know-Nothing 
and Native-American element was to be found in all parts 
of the country. The craze against “ foreigners” was at 
its height in Pennsylvania. The newspapers teemed with 
charges against Catholics. John M. Campbell, the son 
of Judge Campbell, writing of these conditions, says: 

Archbishop Bedini, the Apostolic Delegate to the Court of 


Brazil, who happened to be passing through the country, was 
mobbed in Cincinnati and other places. An excommunicated 


‘oe quarters of a century ago there was consid- 


priest named Gavazzi went to and fro haranguing the mob, which 
everywhere gathered to hear him, and exciting the bitterest feel- 
ings against those whom he denounced. The Jesuits were the 
special objects of his wrath, and Archbishop Bedini was called 
“an emissary of the Jesuits” and made to suffer for it. My 
father was also attacked, Gavazzi urging the people to “keep 
Catholics out of the post office” and, above all, not to allow 
them to hold positions of trust there, for whenever the Jesuits 
found a “ Romanist” in the post office they used him to obtain 
information. 

Before the year was out Gavazzi had yet another cause of 
complaint against my father [continues Mr. Campbell]. Archbishop 
Hughes broached the question in 1853 of appointing a Papal 
Nuncio to the United States. As a member of the Cabinet my 
father wrote to the Archbishop that the President would re- 
ceive a Minister from the Pope only as his official representative 
and the matter was accordingly abandoned. But Gavazzi dwelt 
upon it to my father’s disadvantage, without effect however, 
upon his fortunes or upon his careful and exact discharge of duties. 
Bitterly assailed, as my father always was on account of his 
Faith, and his parentage, he swerved not from duty, and he lived 
down all his assailants, some of whom even were women, who 
joined in the unseemly controversy. 


Judge Campbell lived to be over eighty-one years of 
age, dying in 1893. During the closing years of his life 
it was often my privilege to see him, and to note the honor 
and esteem in which he was universally held by his 
fellow-citizens. His home and law office was in an old- 
fashioned brick building opposite Washington Square and 
within a stone’s throw of Independence Hall. He left 
there regularly every morning to pay a visit to St. 
Joseph’s Orphan Asylum, of which he was a trustee for 
nearly forty-seven years. After that he journeyed to 
Girard College on the Ridge Road. He mingled freely 
with the children, taking the same personal interest in 
them as though they were members of his own household. 

He presented the picture of a statesman of the old 
school. His slightly bent form, his frock coat, his high 
silk hat and his stout walking stick made him one of the 
familiar sights of the city. In his later days he often 
sat in his office and chatted familiarly of the exciting 
events through which he had passed in his long and honor- 
able life. Over his desk was a group-picture of the 
members of the Pierce Cabinet. Judge Campbell served 
in the same Cabinet with Jefferson Davis, who filled the 
office of Secretary of War. It was one of his boasts. that 
this Cabinet remained intact during the entire Adminis- 
tration and that all of its members worked in perfect har- 
mony with the President. Judge Campbell was a strong 
Unionist and he observed with regret the change that 
was taking place in the mind of Davis. In the end his 
colleague, as everybody knows, became President of the 
Confederate States of America. 

After the close of the Pierce Administration Judge 
Campbell met Jefferson Davis several times. Their last 
meeting was in the old Continental Hotel in Philadelphia. 
Mr. Campbell went there to pay a social call on his old 
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friend and in the end of their talk made a powerful plea 
for the Union. He told Mr. Davis that no matter what 
happened he should make it his duty to stand for the 
Union. The man who was to become the head of the 
Confederacy received this advice with considerable emo- 
tion. He said in effect: “Campbell, there is no one who 
loves this country more than I do. I have fought for it, 
as you know, but events are taking a turn which I fear 
cannot be controlled by any man, no matter how strongly 
he may feel the need of preserving peace.” The truth 
of this forecast was verified by the four years of bitter 
civil war, which are now happily but memories of the 
past. 

Judge Campbell, who was a great stickler for official 
dignity, became a central figure in one incident which he 
very much disliked. John M. Slidell, of Louisiana, 
who had the reputation of being a fire-eater, managed to 
bring about a personal difficulty with the Postmaster 
General because of some fancied official slight. He fol- 
lowed Campbell to White Sulphur Springs and challenged 
him to a duel. The Judge did not even notice the com- 
munication, but treated it with the contempt it deserved. 

Speaking of it afterwards his son said: “ Slidell came 
off second best all around. It was considered a piece of 
bullying, and an attempt to coerce a Cabinet officer by a 
threat. My father’s conduct throughout the affair gained 
him many friends and the respect of all sensible people.” 

The first Catholic Postmaster General’s sense of pro- 
priety was such that he thought a Cabinet officer should 
not visit Washington after his term of office had expired 
except on the most urgent business. He had a strong 
conception of the dignity of public office and thought it 
degraded the high position of the Cabinet to see those 
who had composed it acting as office brokers or claim 
agents where they had once dispensed the honors of 
government. It is a great pity that this same sense of 
honor is not more general in these modern days. 

We have spoken of the great affection which President 
Pierce had for James Campbell. It was shown on many 
occasions, but never more so than when his one-time 
associate was bereaved by the loss of his cherished wife. 
Writing to Judge Campbell and addressing him as “ my 
dear friend” the former President said: 

The Boston newspapers of last evening announced the sad in- 
telligence of Mrs. Campbell’s death. That the announcement 
found us sorrowing and sympathetic friends you need no assur- 
ance. 

Your letter received prepared us for the affliction, so that we 
were not taken by surprise. I hope Mrs. Campbell was spared 
intense suffering in her last days, and that Mrs. Chapron, the 
dear little boys, now too young to realize the extent of their 
loss, and your own brave spirit are permitting this allotment 
of God’s providence with calm resignation. 

I certainly desire to be with you in this hour of your great 
trial, but I cannot leave Mrs. Pierce, whose health is extremely 
delicate. Mrs. Pierce unites with me in assurances of warm 
regard and sympathy for you all. 

I beg of you to write soon to your ever sincere and thankful 
friend. 

That this letter, written from Portsmouth, N. H., 


helped to console the sorrowing statesman is not to be 
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doubted. One of the “little boys” to whom the Presi- 
dent referred in his communication was John Marie 
Campbell who was to prove a worthy son of his father. 
Indeed he literally followed in the footsteps of his es- 
teemed sire. On the death of his father he succeeded 
him as a trustee of St. Joseph’s Orphan Asylum, as a 
member of the Board of Public Education and as one 
of the trustees of the Board of City Trusts of Philadel- 
phia. He was charitable to a high degree and brought 
the same scrupulous care to the performance of his duties. 
All of these posts were honorary and filled without finan- 
cial compensation. The only position of profit ever held 
by John M. Campbell was that of Surveyor of the Port 
of Philadelphia to which he was appointed by President 
Cleveland in the early part of his first term. 

The last public post to which Judge Campbell aspired 
was that of United States Senator from Pennsylvania. 
Speaking of this incident his son says: 

The Democrats had a majority in the Legislature in 1861, and 
my father’s defeat in caucus was due to the treachery of a man 
who was indebted to my father for his rise in the world, for 
his position, for his all. In caucus the vote was so close that 
Mr. Charles R. Buckalew defeated my father by only two or 
three votes. My father was at that time in the prime of life, 
but he was never again a candidate for any public favor. 

It is interesting to note that Judge Campbell thereafter 
devoted all of his energy to the cause of education and 
the care of the fatherless. The late George W. Childs, 
publisher of the Public Ledger, repeatedly urged him to 
write the story of his life. At one time he even offered to 
send him a stenographer to whom he might dictate such 
events in his career as he might wish to preserve for the 
benefit of posterity. But the innate modesty of the ex- 
Judge, the ex-Attorney General and the ex-Postmaster 
General shrank from such a task, and we have now 
only the scattered threads which I have endeavored to 
bring together in this brief article. 

One of the enduring memorials in his honor is the 
James Campbell Public School which stands at the corner 
of Eighth and Fitzwater streets in his native city. Short- 
ly before his own death John M. Campbell made arrange- 
ments for having a bronze bust of his father made for 
presentation to the school. The plaster cast from which 
the permanent bust was to be created was made by Eliott, 
of Washington, and was considered a remarkably good 
piece of work as well as an excellent likeness of the sub- 
ject. In doing his work the sculptor was furnished with 
a photograph of Judge Campbell, as well as with articles 
of clothing, collar, cravat and so on worn by the de- 
ceased during his life. The result was surprisingly good. 
An interesting coincidence in connection with this bust 
is the fact that the artist who designed it died imme- 
diately after finishing the most important part of his work, 
and that Judge Michael Arnold, who was to have made 
the presentation speech, passed away at the same time. 

But the record of public service given by James Camp- 
bell is the best memorial he can have. He was a high- 
minded man and Catholics have a right to take pride in 
the record he made as a member of the Cabinet of a now 
forgotten President of the United States. 
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Leaking Upwards 

RoNALD Knox 

(Copyright, 1927) 
READ the other day, among the reviews of a book 
which is of no consequence, one which was derived 
from a provincial paper in England (of no great conse- 
quence, either). I know well that particular column in 
that particular paper ; it is written by a High Church cor- 
respondent who is singularly unskilful in wrapping up 
his (or her) propaganda under the veil of journalism. The 
statement which particularly intrigued me was a statement 
that the author of the book under review “of course is 
bitter against Anglo-Catholics, who have stopped the once 
serious leakage to Rome from the English Church.” The 
Anglo-Catholics have stopped the once rather serious leak- 
age to Rome from the English Church; therefore a Catho- 

lic writer naturally has to be bitter against them. 

It rather takes one’s breath away. But, before looking 
into the justification of the statement, let us dwell for a 
moment on the exquisiteness of its phrasing. The word 
leakage,” like much else in Anglo-Catholic circles, is bor- 
rowed, without the customary acknowledgments, from 
ourselves. We deplore as “leakage” the loss of those 
Catholics who, for one reason or another, lose their grip 
on the truths of our holy religion, follow the line of least 
resistance, fall in with the thought of the non-Catholic 
world around them, and sink (almost invariably) into 
atheism or indifferentism. 

It is clearly a passive, not an active process. That 
sturdy Anglican, Dr. Johnson, declared that he would 
sooner have a Protestant turn Catholic than a Catholic 
turn Protestant, because a Catholic in becoming a Protest- 
cant has to give up so much that he believed before, 
whereas the Protestant in the converse case need only add 
to his existing beliefs. No such subtlety of distinction 
occurs to the mind of our provincial Gigadibs; if a Catho- 
lic “leaks” by ceasing to be a Catholic, then a High 
Churchman “leaks” when he makes his submission to 
Rome. 

Doubtless he wrote with his tongue in his cheek, and 
was pleased with the pretty conceit he had invented. But 
did he pause to ask whether he was doing justice to the 
facts? Does he (or she) really think that Newman with 
all the spiritual agonies of his conversion, simply drifted 
into the Catholic Church by taking the line of least resist- 
ance? Is there really any comparing the attitude of the 
Catholic who falls into sin, fears the duty of confession, 
and so falls away from church attendance altogether, with 
the attitude of an Anglican clergyman with a wife and 
family who throws up all his chances of success in life and 
reduces himself to beggary because his conscience will not 
allow him to “ stay where he is”? We use the metaphor 
of “ leakage” because we are convinced (rightly or 
wrongly) that in many cases the loss of souls to the 
Church could be saved if we had more priests, more 
churches, more schools, more efficient organization. But, 
Heaven help us, if the Church of England cannot look 
. after its own members after all these centuries of wealth, 
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prestige, and domination, pray, whose fault is it? 

However, let us allow the phrasing to pass. Let us 
think of the Church of England as a large barrel, with its 
timbers sound in the main, but one or two seams at the 
joints—a Jerusalem Bishopric here, a Gorham Judgment 
there, a Kikuyu, a Deposited Book, and one or two little 
rifts like that. Had there been nobody about to bung up 
the holes, it might well be that by now a good half of the 
precious liquid would have been spilt, would by now 
(think of it!) be wasting its sweetness on the desert air 
of Rome. 

But, fortunately, an energetic band of Anglo-Catholic 
repairers is going round, smearing the outside with tar, 
or, anyhow, with something which looks just like 
tar. Now and again it meets with a hindrance in the proc- 
ess—a barnacle (shall we say?) which they find difficult 
to dislodge. But upon the whole the good work goes on 
merrily, and the spurting fountain of last century has be- 
come by now an insignificant trickle, nothing worth men- 
tioning. Ecclesia Anglicana may be at rest ; the detestable 
enormities of the Scarlet Woman, with which she was 
threatened, have been psycho-analyzed away by a perfectly 
harmless form of compensation. 

Let us keep a straight face, and ask whether it is true. 
This is what puzzles me. When I leaked into the Church 
of God, in the year 1917, I was naturally anxious to dis- 
cover whether I was (what I then felt) an isolated drop, 
or whether I was perhaps part of some insignificant cas- 
cade. And when the statistics came out at the end of the 
year, it proved that I was one of ten thousand, whereas 
up till then 8,000 was the highest record of conversions 
known. 

If I had cherished any thrill of originality, I was clearly 
wrong; I was after all only part of a movement. But the 
process of increase did not halt there; during the last six 
or seven years the rate has varied between eleven and 
fourteen thousand; probably about twelve thousand is the 
true cipher, when the balance has steadied itself. Now, is 
it not a rather curious thing that the ten years since the 
war, during which Anglo-Catholicism is so conscious of 
having “ gone ahead,” should also be marked dy a fifty 
per cent increase in the annual rate of conversions to 
Rome? Merely as a matter of concomitant variations it 
provokes thought. If the leakage from the Church of 
England has really stopped, it would seem that our twelve 
thousand only represent the leakage from Nonconformity 
and atheism—a comforting thought, if it were true. But 
is it true? 

I shall probably be told, by the way, that the increase 
of conversions is due to the increase in the number of 
mixed marriages. I have seen this stated in apparently 
serious print. God bless the poor innocents, haven’t they 
yet realized that mixed marriages, so far from being de- 
signed to promote conversions, are actually a kind of com- 
promise with the Protestant refusal to get converted? 
True, the children of such a marriage will be brought up 
as Catholics, but they will not appear among the conver- 
sion statistics. The non-Catholic party may be received 
into the Church after marriage; but if so, it seems only 
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fair to credit them with an intellectual conviction ; at least 
they did not act in a hurry, at least they had nothing an- 
gible to gain by their alteration of allegiance. Whereas, 
in places were mixed marriages are discouraged, there is 
a temptation for conversions (of a sort) to take place; 
and of these a number (a surprisingly small number) turn 
out badly. Now, if mixed marriages have grown com- 
moner in recent years, as they surely have, was it not to 
be expected that conversions should diminish, rather than 
increase in number? But they have not diminished ; they 
have increased. 

In the Northern counties of England our converts come 
from a variety of denominations, because (1) we are 
strong in the North, and impress the public imagination ; 
(2) the High Church Movement is weak in the North, 
and there are not so many Anglos to convert. But I 
should be very much surprised to hear that in the South 
we do not derive well over half of our converts from 
Anglican, and principally from High Church Anglican, 
sources. My own impression is that those converts who 
were never extreme Anglicans are proud of the fact, and 
lose no opportunity of mentioning it. 

From our own side, the same question is often asked— 
Is Anglo-Catholicism a help to the progress of the Church 
in England, or a hindrance? It is a quite unanswerable 
question. It is perfectly arguable that if the Oxford 
Movement had never occurred, or if it had fizzled out 
after Newman’s conversion, many persons would have be- 
come Catholics who, as things were, lived and died High 
Churchmen. But you cannot assert it positively, because 
that would be laying down laws for the action of Divine 
grace. It is perfectly arguable that if the Oxford Move- 
ment had never happened, it would have been impossible 
for the Catholic Church to occupy, in England, the im- 
posing position which it occupies today. But you cannot 
assert it positively, because that would be tying down 
Divine Providence to one single resource, one single 
method of action. But I, for one, shall not deplore the 
existence of the High Church movement until it stops the 
leakage much more thoroughly than it has stopped it 


so far. . 


ELECTUS 


Marie proclaimed him, precious focl, 
Sweet lark, more lovable than wise— 
But once she caught a glimpse of tall 
Lit candles in his eyes; 


She feared such flames of mystery 

And blew at them her beauty’s breath; 
And never knew why sun and stars 
Must throb and burn to death. 


And when he went the odd, white way 
That skims the lakes of Paradise— 
Marie searched well each lover’s look 
For candles in his eyes. 
Tuomas Butter. 
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Education 


Classical and Cultural Subjects 
SIsTER JosEFITA Maria, S. S. J., Ph. D. 


F instead of the allotted three-score years and ten, 
man had a thousand or so in which to experiment, to 
verify, to test, what knowledge might he not acquire, what 
deeds might he not achieve! But we with our “ span- 
long lives” must ever bear in mind the limited time for 
acquisition, and settle which things it most concerns us 
to know; or, to use a word of Bacon’s now unfortunately 
obsolete “ we must determine the relative values of knowl- 
edges ”’ before we can have a rational curriculum. 

The question under discussion postulates the possibility 
of a difference; it goes further and seems to imply the 
actual existence of such a distinction in studies. To do 
away with all misconception in this matter, we may as well 
begin by frankly admitting that no such distinction as 
“cultural and practical studies” exists. For, is not cul- 
ture an attitude of the mind or an apperceptive state far 
more largely dependent upon impressions than upon dis- 
cipline? Again, cultural subjects may be defined as any 
form of education in which the primary and controlling 
purpose is to develop in the individual, intellectual and 
esthetic appreciation, tastes, ideals, and interests that 
make for the refinement of manners, and these are com- 
prised under the general term, “ personal culture.” 

The aim of all education is the harmonious development 
of the human powers for a life of service in the State 
and society, with due regard for the peculiar needs, in- 
clinations, and abilities of the individual, as far as his own 
happiness and his social efficiency are concerned. In 
proportion to the degree in which a study contributes to 
these ends it may be said to have educational value. 

In discussing the relative importance of these studies, 
however, we must remember that culture is an individual 
possession, and may well vary greatly in character and 
actual content, as between individual and individual. 
Hence, no distinction may be said to exist between the 
“cultural and the practical studies,” for even the most 
practical information studies contain something of cul- 
tural value when they are well taught. And it is the 
teacher who can do this—the teacher through whom, as 
William James finely said, “are all things human, either 
lost or saved.” 

If by practical studies are meant commercial arithme- 
tic, bookkeeping, commercial geography, commercial law, 
industrial history, stenography, typewriting, and home 
economics, which have slowly but surely forced their way 
into the high schools and academies, their appeal lies 
mainly in the emphasis which they place upon the necessi- 
ties of practical life. From the standpoint of present eco- 
nomic conditions of society, it is important that men and 
women should be able to earn an honest livelihood and 
carry on the work of the business and vocational world. 

The amount of intellectual power which the study of 
these subjects gives is in dispute, but it is probably true 
of most of them, that, if they were thoroughly taught, in 
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an atmosphere of broad sympathies and large outlook, 
they would give cultural as well as business ability. For 
it is not only a question of earning a living, a matter of 
dollars and cents, but the individual’s attitude towards 
his work which counts. If we would dignify an occupa- 
tion, we must render it worthy by encouraging preparation 
for it. The high schools and academies where such 
courses are offered do not turn out experts in any such 
branches, and they make no such attempt. The knowl- 
edge gained by the pupils in these branches may not be 
very extensive, nor perhaps, in all respects entirely practi- 
cal, but the methods employed in acquiring it, and above 
all the place in which they acquire it, have an influence of 
incalculable value upon their attitude toward the occupa- 
tion. The Philistine may know what the man of culture 
knows, but he does not appreciate or love, what he loves. 

The educational value of a subject depends not so much 
upon the content, as upon the reaction which the study 
of it causes in the life of the student. Hence it is ex- 
tremely important to consider the question from the stand- 
point of the individual. The infinite variety of human 
personalities makes possible an indefinite number of an- 
swers concerning the value of any subject. That which 
in the case of one becomes useful information or skill, 
develops power and creates a permanent interest leading 
to individual and social efficiency, has upon another an 
entirely different effect. The predominance of motor- 
impulses in the life of one exalts the educational value 
of manual training; the presence of scientific instincts in 
another causes the natural sciences to appear of unusuai 
importance. The same subject has different educational 
values from the viewpoint of different individuals. 

It is obvious that the curriculum of cultural education 
of the high schools must have its foundation and primary 
source in contemporary life. Only upon the foundations 
of a strong and varied knowledge and appreciation of con- 
temporary situations and tendencies, with a deliberate 
forecasting of the possible development of these in the 
future, will it be possible to form such a program. 

In no case should either the course of study or the spirit 
of the work in the high schools or academies be such as 
to subordinate the cultural ideal to the other. Culture 
implies a certain breadth of view, a wide range of knowl- 
edge, in fact, making a man many-sided, and it demands 
that this knowledge be held in the mind, not in a series 
of discrete entities, but as one living, correlated whole, 
This many-sidedness must not mean mere information or 
applied knowledge, but many-sided social contacts through 
common knowledge, and common intellectual and emo- 
tional experiences in which the esthetic plays a conspicu- 
ous part. 

Another strong argument in favor of the so-called cul- 
tural studies lies in the fact that they have their fundamen- 
tal and primary source in contemporary life. The life of 
the laboring class at the present day, practical and mate- 
rialistic as it may be, takes up only a small fraction of the 
worker’s time. To secure the welfare of the individual 
and protect society, he must be trained to utilize his leisure 
through the study of the cultural branches which will 
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teach him to appreciate beauty in all of its varied forms. 
All great and important enterprises have been the work 
of cultured men. The most materialistic, commercial en- 
terprises were the outcome of scientific minds that had 
been trained along cultural lines. All the great statesmen, 
painters, artists have been men of culture, and if Bernard 
Shaw’s statement be true, that “all great empires were 
founded by men who signed their names with a cross, and 
were pulled down by men who wrote Latin verses,” it 
only proves that it is not the subject itself that makes a 
man cultured, but the attitude of mind of the individual. 


Sociology 





Immigration an International Problem 
G. Dary, C. SS. R. 


EVER has the migration of people been so continu- 

ous and on such an extensive scale as in our modern 
times. Immigration is today a universal fact and an in- 
ternational problem. In various countries it has created 
economic, social, national, political and religious issues of 
the highest importance. For the social assimilation, the 
economic absorption, the religious care and protection of 
these elements within the land to which they migrate, have 
given rise to difficulties not always easy to solve in a just 
and satisfactory way. Dr. Henry P. Fairchild of New 
York, speaking before a group of business men of the 
University of Cincinnati, made the following statement: 
“A true international viewpoint, which will include a 
scientific understanding of the significance of immigration 
and a recognition of the demands of international ethics is 
a need of the day.” 

The reasons that lie at the root of this international 
problem are various and numerous. To rehearse the main 
causes of this universal trek of modern nations will allow 
us to appreciate its complexity and seriousness. 

Now, as in the past, economic conditions are the great- 
est promoter and prime mover of immigration. Man has 
always tried to make his passage through life easier and 
happier. To better one’s condition in life is a fundamen- 
tal aspiration of human nature. In the pursuit of its 
fulfilment man is disposed to break away from his former 
associations, no matter how dear and sacred they may be, 
and start life over in a new land where he feels that 
greater opportunities are beckoning to him. To this desire 
of a prospective immigrant may also be added the invita- 
tion extended to him by new countrics that need his brain 
and muscle to exploit and transform the potential wealth 
of their lands. This is, today, the case of Canada, Aus- 
tralia, South America, as it was yesterday that of the 
United States. 

The universal unrest, the political confusion, the eco- 
nomic decay, the total collapse of the national currency, 
the high cost of living, the unemployment that necessarily 
followed the World War in Europe, have developed 
among the war-stricken nations a yearning to migrate to 
more peaceful and prosperous shores. 

The facility and rapidity of modern transportation, the 
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cheapness of third-class trans-Atlantic rates, the coopera- 
tion of certain Governments with steamship companies to 
facilitate the exodus of over-populated countries, the ad- 
vertising propaganda carried on throughout Europe, the 
lure of the two wealthy and prosperous Americas, the 
commercial and industrial penetration of old Europe by 
the younger and aggressive countries of overseas, the in- 
tensified world-wide economic competition for the mastery 
and maintenance of the imperialism of commerce—all 
these conditions have helped to make the movement of 
people more universal. 

This internationalism of present-day immigration has 
awakened the attention of all the great world-wide agen- 
cies that have at heart the welfare of humanity. 

The League of Nations has discussed the problem. 
There is a standing committee at Geneva to study its vari- 
ous phases and act as a clearing house. It has accepted 
the cooperation of the Church in all humanitarian causes 
which affect her interest. This contact of the Church with 
the League of Nations has been effected through the 
“ Catholic Union,” an international representative body of 
Catholics, with headquarters at Friburg, Switzerland. 

Although composed of autonomous national groups, 
the Union has several international committees, composed 
of outstanding Catholics from various countries. Among 
these is the Committee of “ Minorities.” One of its 
specific aims is the religious assistance of immigrants. 

The British Imperial Conference of 1926 made im- 
migration within the Empire one of the most important 
topics of its agenda. The distribution and interchange 
of British subjects is, today, one of the outstanding 
policies of the Empire. 

Migration was also a marked subject for the consid- 
eration of the International Federation of Trade Unions 
at its latest conference in London. J. W. Brown sounded 
the keynote in his opening speech: “The great phenom- 
enon of post-war times has been the increase in the regu- 
lation of migration and its restriction, etc.” ‘“ These re- 
strictions,” he went on to explain, “are a threat to the 
peace of the world; and the future may see devastating 
wars break out on this account. Such wars, whatever 
their ostensible causes, would be migration wars.” 

Do not these manifestations of a world-wide interest 
in the problem of immigration prove adequately its pres- 
ent international character? It is therefore but natural 
that we should expect the Catholic Church, the greatest 
of all international societies, to be alive to the importance 
and far-reaching consequences of this problem. 

In matters that pertain directly to immigration, the 
Catholic Church has no policy. Here as in other matters 
that are relevant of the State, she leaves “to Caesar 
what belongs to Caesar.” All authorities in international 
law agree that it is the right of each nation to regulate 
immigration and confer the privilege of citizenship as it 
sees fit. A Catholic, as citizen of his country, may have 
on immigration the opinion he thinks best for its wel- 
fare. He may strongly object to it; he may encourage it 
absolutely or conditionally. This is his right. But as a 
Catholic, with the Church and for the Church, he can- 
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not be indifferent to facts, no matter what his views may 
be on the policies that have prompted and established 
them. While he leaves “to Caesar what belongs to 
Caesar,” he must keep “to God what belongs to God.” 

That the Church is vitally affected by immigration, 
especially by mass-immigration as it now occurs, needs 
no demonstration. Undoubtedly Divine Providence has 
used the migration of Catholic nations to spread the 
Faith and extend the Church in other lands. The won- 
derful harvest we now witness in the churches of America 
and Australia has sprung up from the seed that immi- 
gration had scattered in those young countries some de- 
cades ago. 

But the losses of the Church in one country are not 
always her gain in another. Immigrants are lost to her 
in transit. The leakage of our spiritual forces in this 
process of transfusion is without doubt very great. “ The 
fluidity of statistics forbids any attempt at their fixa- 
tion.” It is so easy to play with figures. Enough is said 
when we state that there are losses, and heavy losses. 

The reason of this leakage is easy to understand. 
Mass-immigration generally comes from the lower strata 
of a nation. Everywhere the “ indeterminate masses ” are 
creatures of their environment; even their religious life 
is profoundly affected by it. Torn away from their native 
surroundings they easily become the prey of the most 
deleterious influences, easily persuading themselves that 
the readjustment of their life to their new environment 
will be made easier by submitting to it. This is particu- 
larly true when the country to which they migrate is de- 
void of that Catholic atmosphere they had known in the 
land of their birth. 

The initiation of the immigrant into the land of his 
adoption is marked by three distinct periods. 

The first period is one of dejection and despondency. 
No scene, we believe, is so filled with human pathos as 
that offered by the immigrant in our ports as he steps 
down the gangway, facing an enigmatic future in a 
strange land. Behind him stands out vivid and dramatic 
the thrilling tale of broken ties and very often of a 
poignant tragedy. He is a stranger; he knows it and 
feels it intensely. 

This phase is soon outlived. The bright lights of the 
“ white ways” of our cities and the freedom of his new 
surroundings soon create around the immigrant a danger- 
zone. Liberty acts upon him as a strong intoxicant. This 
is unmistakably true with young people who, unknown 
and unprotected, run the risk of losing their virtue and 
their Faith in experimenting with their new associations. 
A mixed marriage or an unlawful one is the frequent 
outcome. 

If the immigrant can weather this stormy passage on 
a new and uncharted sea he enters into the haven of 
his readjusted life. He becomes economically and social- 
ly absorbed into the citizenhip of his adopted land. The 
Church, the same here as abroad, asserts her claims. He 
lives with her and stands by her. But how many reach 
this happy stage! How can we help them to do so? 

An answer ‘will be suggested in a concluding paper. 
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With Scrip and Staff 


T my last visit to Mr. W. C. Rouser I found him 

quite changed. He was clearly distracted: not at all 
his habitual self-possession. The house was in disorder, 
and Mrs. Rouser wore a worried expression, remarking 
that “ Columbus is not himself.” 

“ All due to ‘ Dad’s Puzzler,’ ” he exclaimed, taking out 
of his vest pocket a small pasteboard box with nine little 
wooden blocks in it. “It’s just because it’s such a shabby 
little thing that I can’t let it alone. Always just getting it. 
Never got it yet. Somewhere, somehow, you slip off the 
track just after you joggle the two little blocks around the 
right corner. Have to move the big block from upper 
left to lower left. The Lord never meant anybody to 
work this. Bud’s little Emmy gave it to me at that 
Hallowe’en do. Said it took her only three minutes.” 

It was only too true. The puzzle had done its work. 
For the past two weeks it had kept him up till all hours. 
Today, however, I heard from him that it was solved, 
2:36 A.M., November 16. 

Looking back to his record of wakeful nights, neglected 
chores, tangled family accounts, and fruitless manipula- 
tions, he had figured that there were as many possible 
combinations of those nine wooden blocks as there are 
syllables in all of Senator’s Heflin’s contributions to the 
Congressional Record. 

But even “ Dad’s Puzzler,” which, incidentally, Emmy 
had cribbed from the Pilgrim’s own coat pocket at Sun- 
day School the week previous, is not as confusing as will 
be the field of education when all principles, aims, tradi- 
tions and experience are thrown overboard, and every 
student, not to say professor, is a law to himself. 





OR just such a reason, Prof. G. T. M. Patrick, who 

writes in the November Forum, on the “ Chaos Called 
College,” looks on the rapidly growing tendency in our 
country to start a university career on a platform of des- 
truction, as impossible and unreasonable. 


The president of one of our great universities in an article 
published in 1924 made the following statement, which represents a 
common view of the purpose of higher education: “ The university 
is a temporary retreat from the world where young men and young 
women may breathe the air of freedom and achieve emancipation 
from the obsolete dogmas, the unworthy loyalties, the irrational 
inhibitions, the tribal conformities, and the cowardly cautions that 
crush and kill the uneducated man.” 

In quite a different spirit I should say that the university is 
part of the life of the present, where young men and young 
women may learn the fundamental laws of social welfare, may 
acquire a sound knowledge of the essentials of political and ethical 
science, may cultivate an attitude of respect for the laws of the 
state and come to understand the imperative need of discipline 
and the limitation of desires in a centrifugal and expansive age. 
If it were true that the gospel of freedom and emancipation is 
the gospel needed in the life of today, one might venture the sug- 
gestion that our college and university students will in any case 
get all they need of it from the pages of our current fiction. 


One may remark, in parenthesis, relative to the state- 
ment above quoted by Professor Patrick, that if there is 
any killing of a race of people, not merely in some figura- 
tive sense, but actual physical loss of existence, it will 
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happen, and is happening at this moment, precisely as a 
result of this discard of inevitable moral laws which this 
college president would throw overboard. Yet the policy 
proclaimed by that same president is word for word the 
program of an obligatory Freshman Orientation Course 
delivered in distinguished university halls not a hundred 
miles from this place of writing. 





E questioned not long ago the editorial of the 

Christian Register on the “ New Morality.” Now 
Amy Wentworth Stone, writing in the same magazine 
for November 3, not only joins with this criticism, but 
presents the truth so simply and clearly that I regret that 
there is not space to quote more than a few lines,—which 
be it said, form also a comment on Professor Patrick’s 
observations. 

It is the purpose of these few paragraphs to protest with all 
earnestness against the misleading use of such phrases as “the 
new morality,” unless it is at the same time clearly explained 
that “morality,” so used, means merely mores, or the passing 
customs of life For in reality, of course ,there is no such thing as 
“new” morality. The few simple, fundamental principles that 
make life grow and flower and fulfill itself are exactly the same 
as they always were—and will be the same ten thousand years 
from now. » 

If “an entirely new sense of what is right and what is wrong” 
is developing among our young people, it is indeed a sad com- 
mentary on the keenness of us older people in seeking and establish- 
ing, in attractive guise, the Kingdom of Abiding Things. It is to 
be hoped he means only that an entirely new sense of what is 
proper is developing—which is a totally different matter. Pro- 
prieties vary from age to age and from land to land—flowing 
tresses or “shingle bobs,” Sabbath strictness or Sunday sports, 
many duennas or painfully few!—these are transitory things, pas- 
sing fashions, that rise and flourish and give way to others. Let 
our young people see that we do not lay undue stress upon them. 
But, on the other hand, let them understand that such phrases as 
“old-fashioned virtue” are entirely without meaning and not to 
be tolerated, that an abiding thing like virtue has nothing to do 
with the fashions of yesterday, today, or tomorrow. Let us rec- 
ognize the right of young people to shape for themselves new 
fashions; let us be perhaps more tolerant and sympathetic in the 
many things that do not really matter; above all let us try not to 
scold if they prefer some other customs than those of our own 
particular youth. 

These are the words of a wise and experienced heart. 
Recently at one of the best-known Catholic women’s 
colleges (Fontbonne), the vexed question of dress was 
worked out by the girls in a plan which met with unani- 
mous approval, and showed what youth can do, when the 
principles, and not mere prescriptions, are entrusted to 
them. 

That these principles are the same today as they were 
ten thousand years ago will of course cause distress to 
the Orientation Course, to H. G. Wells and his little 
puppets in the daily press, and all the advocates of a 
general scrambling of sense and wisdom. However it is 
for them to work out the puzzle, not for us. 

Certainly not for the Pilgrim, who after seventy-nine 
bouts with “ Dad’s Puzzler” barely succeeded in beating 
Mr. Rouser to it by moving the big block from the upper 
left hand to the lower left hand corner just three minutes 
before midnight on November 15. THE Pivcrim. 
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Dramatics 


On the November Stage 


ELiIzABETH JORDAN 


HE sighing of November winds blends neatly this 
T month with the wails of New York’s theatrical pro- 
ducers. These gentlemen are assuring the world at large 
and the newspapers in particular that they cannot under- 
stand why theatrical business has so abruptly fallen off. 
The season, they tearfully maintain, is a brilliant one. 
There is an unusual number of interesting plays on our 
stage. In September and October the public rushed to 
see these plays. Now the public has ceased to do so. 
Beating their breasts, the producers ask why. 

They do not “ pause for a reply.” They have too much 
more to say. But I shall tell them “ why,” just the same. 
The New York public is staying away from New York 
plays simply and solely because of the inordinate greed 
of New York producers. 

Last season the price of a good seat at most of our 
best theaters was two dollars and seventy-five cents, or 
three dollars and thirty cents at the highest. At the be- 
ginning of this season the producers, with one exception, 
raised the price to the latter amount. When they discov- 
ered that they had a “ success” they immediately put on 
another increase to four dollars and forty cents. There 
are many “ successes ” in town, so the price of orchestra 
seats in the average New York theater this month is four 
dollars and forty cents. Even the exception, Mr. Frank 
Craven, who had been selling tickets for “ The Nineteenth 
Hole” for two dollars and seventy-five cents, caught the 
contagion of public gouging and raised his rates to three 
dollars and thirty cents, which is about three dollars more 
than “ The Nineteenth Hole” is worth. 

The result of all this could have been foreseen by any- 
one with ordinary vision. The New York public will 
endure much in the way of imposition, but its tolerance 
has a limit. The public ceased going to the theaters. It 
was not conscious that it was “ taking a stand” or mak- 
ing reprisals. It simply realized that it could not afford 
to pay almost ten dollars for two theater tickets. There- 
fore, the theaters are half empty and the managers are 
half distracted. When they have calmed down, opened 
their eyes and their minds, and lowered their prices, the 
theaters will fill again. Till then, the public’s quiet and 
firm revolt will undoubtedly continue. 

“Porgy,” put on by the Theater Guild at the Guild 
Theater, is the most discussed play in town, and to many 
theater-goers the most interesting. Played almost wholly 
by a negro cast—the exceptions being a few white per- 
sons whose appearance is merely incidental—and put on 
by a foreign director, Rouben Mamoulian, “ Porgy” 
offers us an intimate view of a phase of life which on 
the face of it should repel the sensitive spectator. What 
can such a one find in this picture of the loves and lusts 
and hates and feuds of a settlement of negroes? The 
answer is that one finds not only drama there but truth 
—truth and sincerity and actual genius in the writing and 
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directing of this folk play. The characters in “ Porgy ” 
are poor things in themselves, but they are poignantly 
real; and the play in which they live their sordid lives, 
and love and sing and sin and die, gives each of its great 
audiences an unforgettable evening at the theater. 

Gilbert Miller, who last spring bade us an eternal fare- 
well and went to England to live because New York 
finally suppressed his production, “ The Captive” (after 
it had run all season), has decided to forgive his native 
land and come back to us. Incidentally he has brought 
with him and is presenting at the Empire Theater a new 
English drama, “ Interference,” by Roland Pertwee and 
Harold Dearden. Arthur Wontner, the actor who made 
the biggest hit in “ The Captive” has the leading role in 
“Interference,” and, of course, makes it stand up like 
a spinning top. But the play itself is one of those things 
about the woman with a past, and her letters—those let- 
ters which always come up to ‘wreck the poor creature’s 
happiness when she has married the man she loves and 
is trying to live down her early mistakes. One knows 
every move of the familiar plot, and “ Interference ” 
offers them all in turn, while the audience thrills appre- 
ciatively as the familiar situations unfold. A child will 
listen to the same story a hundred times. No doubt it 
is the child in every grown-up that keeps alive these 
standard plots. “Interference” is interesting, but its 
strength lies in its acting. A. E. Matthews is second only 
to Wontner in the skill with which he lends a new thrill 
to old scenes. 

Speaking of thrills brings us to “ Dracula,” the much- 
talked-of “vampire play” made from Bram Stoker’s 
novel and produced by Horace Liveright at the Fulton 
Theater. “ Dracula” (with the accent on the first syl- 
lable, by the way) is supposed to present more horrors 
to the moment than any other attraction on the stage. 
It opens in a mad house and ends in a vault, and its prin- 
cipal character is a male vampire who has existed for 
five hundred years on the blood of young girls, which he 
drinks at night. The drama of the offering lies in the 
effort of a Dutch scientist, Dr. Van Helsing, to destroy 
the vampire (Count Dracula) and thus to save the lat- 
ter’s latest victim, whose name, we need hardly add, is 
Lucy. At the end of the play a stake is driven through 
the vampire’s heart as he lies in the grave where he has 
to spend the daylight hours, and that finishes him! But 
all sorts of things happen first, and the night I saw 
“ Dracula ” a young girl in the audience had hysterics and 
was tenderly led down the middle aisle. Bela Lugosi 
plays the vampire, with a chalk-white face and horribly 
red lips; and Edward Van Sloan does good work as his 
human adversary. But the acting of Herbert Bunston as 
Dr. Seward is the worst I have seen in many a long day. 
He bleats throughout the evening like a despairing goat. 
That may be one reason why “ Dracula” left this chron- 
icler unthrilled. 

A. A. Milne has written some enchanting plays. His 
so-called “ Mystery Romance,” “ The Ivory Door,” which 
Charles Hopkins is presenting at his theater, is not among 
them. Milne has a pretty humor, but “ The Ivory Door ” 
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calls for the subtle whimsicality of Barrie, and this quality 
Milne is not able to supply. Thus we have an aspiring 
little play and an excellent cast striving valiantly for ef- 
fects they do not get. Even Helen Chandler, one of the 
best of our younger actresses, is submerged by her role, 
while Henry Hull, young king and lover, simply stands 
still at intervals and gloomily mouths. Milne had a vision 
when he wrote “ The Ivory Door”, but he did not make 
it clear to others. 

The Chauve-Souris, presented by Comstock and Gest 
at the Cosmopolitan Theater, is another slight disappoint- 
ment. The present production almost wholly lacks the 
distinction, the gorgeousness of color, and the gaiety of 
atmosphere which made the first offering of these de- 
lightful Russians’ so successful. Instead, we are given 
humor, much humor of a foreign and rather incompre- 
hensible type. Nikita Balieff, director of the company 
and its star attraction, is, as always, amusing and engag- 
ing, but he has permitted himself to be misled by his ad- 
visers. Americans liked ‘what he gave them in his first 
production. Its success proved that. He lowered his 
standard, cheapened his effects, and has never since been 
as successful. But even so “ The Chauve-Souris ” should 
be seen by theater-goers. It is like nothing else, and it 
is passing. 

Willard Mack’s “ Weather Clear—Track Fast” at the 
Hudson Theater is a good racing play, clean, swift-mov- 
ing, with plenty of humor and recognizable characteriza- 
tion. It has a taking young hero, Joe Laurie, Junior, a 
slightly less taking heroine, a villain, a pet race horse, 
and a big off-stage race which is described to the audi- 
ence by the hero. And of course the hero and heroine 
cannot marry unless that pet horse wins. But at this point 
Mr. Mack departs startlingly from old traditions. Though 
everything depends on its doing so, the horse does not 
win! However, it is almost closing time, so in five min- 
utes the young couple get their money in another way, 
the villain is foiled, and the play ends with everybody 
happy, including the audience. 

John Galsworthy, author of several admirable plays, 
including “ Strife”, “ Justice”” and “ Loyalty”, has sent 
us another drama, “ Escape”, which he gloomily an- 
nounces is the last he will write. Of course it is not, and 
it should not be. “ Escape”, put on at the Booth Theater 
by Winthrop Ames, with Leslie Howard superbly play- 
ing the leading role, is like all its predecessors from Mr. 
Galsworthy’s pen, a beautifully written, thoroughly sound, 
and deeply interesting drama. Its plot is simplicity itself. 
A young English officer who has served through the 
world war chivalrously seeks to protect in Hyde Park a 
strange woman of the night in whom he has no personal 
interest. He struggles with and finally knocks down a 

plain clothes man who is about to arrest her. The de- 
tective’s head strikes an iron coping and he dies. The 
officer is arrested and tried for murder, found guilty, 
and sent to Dartmoor Prison, from which, a year later, 
he escapes. The subsequent scenes of the play depict his 
flight, his encounters with the different types of men and 
women who meet and recognize him as an escaped con- 
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vict, and who help or hinder him on his way. The fin- 
ish shows him giving himself up and returning to prison 
rather than incriminate an English clergyman in whose 
church he has taken sanctuary. A fine and dignified suc- 
cess, this play, one of those that keep alive our faith in 
the worth-whileness of the stage. 


REVIEWS 


Father Mississippi. By Lyte Saxon. New York: The Cen- 
tury Company. $5.00. 

America’s mightiest river has its biography written by Lyle 
Saxon in Father Mississippi. The author knows his river from 
living in sight of it, as well as from reading of it in the writings 
of others. He begins his narrative with a picture of the stream 
at high water as it looked to him when he was a lad living on a 
Louisiana plantation whose levee was the barrier that kept the 
swollen waters from flooding his paternal estates. He dips into 
geology next and gives interesting data about Father Mississippi 
as he was in prehistoric ages. When the first white men come 
to the river they learn that the Indians call it “ Mechesebe,” which 
means “ Father of Waters.” Cortez marks it on a map and names 
it “ Rio del Spiritu Santo.” Its present spelling, Mississippi, dates 
from 1665 when Father Allouez, the Jesuit missionary, wrote it 
thus for the first time. The early exploration of its waters by 
Marquette, La Salle and Hennepin is transcribed from their re- 
ports. France realized the commercial value of Father Mississippi 
and sent colonists to settle along its banks at New Orleans, Baton 
Rouge and Natchez-under-the-Hill. His broad and winding body 
became the route for the picturesque parade of pirates, gamblers, 
murderers, soldiers, planters, merchants and negroes. They use 
canoes, pirogues, luggers, flatbottoms, side and stern-wheelers. 
The coming of steam robbed him of his social and commercial 
supremacy, for it brought the railroads. Sometimes Father Mis- 
Sissippi was servant and subject, at other periods he would rebel 
against the levees. To those who lived along the river and its tribu- 
taries last spring the final section of Father Mississippi will be 
most interesting. All through the book, but particularly in the 
narrative of the 1927 May-June flood, Lyle Saxon has made 
Father Mississippi a most impressive work by many sketches, 
charts and photographs. 2s. 


The Evolutionary Problem As It Is Today. By Sir Bertram 
Winpte. New York: Joseph F. Wagner. 

Anything that Sir Bertram writes on scientific matters at once 
provokes our curiosity and interest. His facile style proves a 
splendid carrier for his broad knowledge, ranking, as he does, in 
the very forefront of Catholic scientists today. The present 
volume is a vade-mecum which might be read with profit by all 
interested in what is one of the most hotly discussed and most 
misunderstood questions. Even scientists often do not know just 
what they mean or should mean by evolution. Just what it is 
Windle defines clearly and succinctly, as well as the various 
systems of Evolution that have been proposed. The last sentence 
in the book is true: “ That is the attitude which, if I may ven- 
ture to say so, should be ours: interest in the progress of dis- 
covery, whilst the matter is, as it now emphatically is, unproved 
[italics ours]; indifference as to whether it ultimately turns out 
that this was or was not the method employed by the Creator for 
working out His plans.” In one point, however, he fails, it would 
seem, to be explicit enough, viz., that it is a matter of Faith that 
this present human race began with one man and one woman. He 
slights this and discusses only the question of Adam’s body, yet 
the oneness of parentage is very essential—and very destructive 
of Evolution, unless a Catholic evolutionist wants to stop at 
“Wasmann’s comma.” F. P. LeB. 
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Napoleon in Captivity. Reports and Letters of Count Bat- 
MALIN, Russian Commissioner at St. Helena during the years 1816- 
20. Edited and Translated by Juttan Park. New York: The 
Century Company. $3.00 

As the subtitle indicates, this little volume of two-hundred-and- 
forty-odd pages is a collection of translated documents bearing 
on the last years of the Napoleonic drama. Their historical value 
depends, of course, upon their sources, the position and charac- 
ter of the writer. The introduction states that the author of the 
Reports and Letters was a man of tact, ability and experience for 
the difficult position of Russian Commissioner at St. Helena, a 
position in which he was expected by his Government to watch 
and report on the English jailers quite as much as their prisoner. 
Count Balmain’s reports and letters are certainly vivid and in- 
teresting but, unwittingly perhaps, the editor, in his introduction 
has cast a doubt over their veracity. “The Count,” he tells us, 
“took vast pains to make them so (vivid and interesting) because 
he knew his Emperor read them carefully.” May not the desire 
to please have warped the writer’s sense of objectivity? Be that 
as it may, we have it from the Count’s own pen that he never 
was at Longwood (Napoleon’s residence) during the four years 
of his Commissionership; his reports are based chiefly on hearsay, 
drawn mainly from the information he received from the Gover- 
nor, whose daughter he eventually married. The Count’s sense 
of truth may or may not have been affected by his intimacy with 
the jailer’s family but the revelation of this intimacy is liable to 
influence one’s views on the Count’s impartiality. Besides, the 
Reports and Letters form but a fraction of the papers left by the 
author on this phase of his career and their real value could, of 
course, be appraised only in the light of the testimony of the other 
witnesses to the St. Helena drama. P. J. M. 





Extreme Unction. By Rev. AprtAN JEROME KILKeER. St. 
Louis: B. Herder Book Company. $3.50. 

One significant result of the promulgation of the New Code of 
Canon Law has heen the increased number of treatises in the ver- 
nacular that have come from the pens of our American priests, 
whether general commentaries on the Code or discussions of spe- 
cial judicial and moral questions. The author of the present vol- 
ume did well in signaling out for treatment the sacrament of 
Extreme Unction, for it is one of the channels of grace about 
which clerics as well as the laity apparently often know too little. 
Dr. Kilker makes no claim to have exhausted the subject, but 
he has at least put at the disposal of priests a clear statement of 
the laws of the Church regarding Extreme Unction, interpreted in 
the light of the dogmatic and liturgical traditions about the sacra- 
ment. Primarily a canonical treatise, the discussion naturally fol- 
lows the eleven sections of the Code regarding Extreme Unction, 
in the order in which they occur. Preliminary to examining the 
canons, Dr. Kilker has a splendid introductory chapter on the dog- 
matic and historical phases of the sacrament, while throughout, as 
occasion offers, he does not hesitate to indicate the bearing of the 
liturgy on the canons. Though the author is sufficiently modest to 
give credit for what he has borrowed to those who have preceded 
him in treating the subject, particularly the Rev. Joseph Kern, 
S. J., he has not failed to do original and scholarly thinking of 
his own. Unfortunately some of his expressions are not altogether 
felicitous. It is true, too, that not all of the positions he assumes 
are convincing and there still remain a number of disputed points 
for canonists and theologians to debate about. Yet the volume 
may well be recommended for every priest’s book-shelf. 


W.1L 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Life in America—The student of historical detail will find 
much of interest in the biography of Gen. Horace Porter, “An 
American Soldier and Diplomat” (Stokes. $5.00), written in col- 
laboration with Henry Greenleaf Pearson by Elsie Porter Meade, 
daughter of the Civil War hero. From the day he proudly entered 
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the fighting ranks as a lieutenant out of West Point, through his 
service in the war, first as aide-de-camp to General Grant, and 
later as Colonel, on into the White House as Grant’s secretary, 
and across to France as American Ambassador, his life was filled 
with action. His work there in unearthing the body of John Paul 
Jones, and his conversation of diplomatic Paris, and of the politics 
of the nations of all countries, including our own, is the conversa- 
tion of the volume. 

A far better picture of American life is revealed in “ Samuel 
Sewall’s Diary” (Macy-Masius. $2.50), abridged by Mark Van 
Doren, and the first of the proposed “ American Bookshelf ” series. 
The diary of the old New Englander begins April 4, 1675, and 
ends in 1729. It is an odd source book of the colonial period, and 
will afford the reader many chuckles, where the good Samuel 
intended none. 





Before the Footlights.—Cosmo Hamilton and C. Reilly have 
attempted the almost impossible task of lifting the inimitable Mr. 
Pickwick out of Dickens’ story and placing him on the stage. 
They have succeeded admirably in constructing the perfect gentle- 
man in their three-act play, “Pickwick” (Putnam. $2.00). Basing 
their play somewhat more than less on “The Pickwick Papers,” 
they have dramatized the unfortunate mistake which the generous 
hearted Mr. Pickwick made with Mrs. Bardell. The characteri- 
zation of Pickwick, as given in the play, is authentic with that 
of Dickens. And the supporting characters are almost as numer- 
ous and quite as effective as in the book. Here is Sam Weller 
and Tony, the fat boy and Sergeant Buzfuz, Tupman, Winkle and 
Snodgrass, Mr. Alfred Jingle and all the ladies, “ God bless them ” 
including Mrs. Bardell, in a word the whole troupe on whom 
the exquisite Pickwick beamed. The collaborators have kept 
them true to their characters and have blended them into splendid 
drama. The play is at present having a successful run in New 
York. 

Another three-act comedy with an antique flavor is “And 
So to Bed” (Holt. $2.00), a play derived from the Pepys Diary 
by J. B. Fagan. This comedy, also, is being shown in New 
York. The action is plotted to take place just about the time when 
the “Diary” ends, and concerns itself with illustrating how 
Pepys heard the famous Mrs. Knight sing and what came of 
his adventure. Though there may be some foundation in the 
“Diary” for the portrait of Pepys as drawn by Mr. Fagan, the 
characteristics have been too freely exaggerated. Only a hint of 
the serious, slaving Pepys is given, but the blustering, roguish, 
amorous, lying Pepys is freely embellished. 

For the past year, “The Barker” (French. $1.60), by Ken- 
yon Nicholson, has been showing in various cities throughout 
the country. It is not the sort of play that could be adapted 
for parish entertainment. It goes behind the surface glitter of 
the traveling circus and dramatizes the tragedy and the humor of 
the showman’s life. Rough in speech and loose in morals, it is 
like the troupers it depicts. 





Ancient Israel and Modern Jewry.—The story of the King- 
dom of Israel in its relation to the great empires of antiquity is 
told in its salient features by A. W. F. Blunt in “Israel in World 
History” (American Branch: Oxford University Press. $1.00). 
The author succinctly chronicles Israel’s connections with Baby- 
lonia, Egypt, Assyria, the Chaldean and Persian Empires, and 
Rome, under whose sovereignty the Jewish State came to an end. 
Portraying the external relations of Israel, its author intends it 
as a companion volume to his “ Israel Before Christ,” which tells 
the story of Israel’s internal development. For the student spe- 
cializing in some branch which presupposes an acquaintance with 
the record of the “Chosen People,” the book will be especially 
useful because of its compactness. 

An exchange of lectureships, altogether unique in the annals of 
Judaism and Protestantism in America, whereby Harris Franklin 
Rall endeavored to interpret Christianity for the students of the 
Hebrew Union College of Cincinnati, and Samuel S. Cohon under- 
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took to explain Judaism to Dr. Rall’s seminarians, is responsible 
for “Christianity and Judaism Compare Notes” (Macmillan. 
$2.00). Unfortunately the Christianity with which Dr. Rall deals 
is a very liberal one. His essay is orderly in arrangement and 
modern in style, but one gets the impression that the fundamental 
realities of Christianity are side-stepped and that in order to be 
conciliatory and not give offense crucial problems are evaded. 
Professor Cohon is more straightforward in the presentation of 
his subject and is particularily insistent on the theology of Re- 
formed Judaism. 





Non-Catholic Theological Views.—The six chapters that 
make up “ New Studies in Mystical Religion” (Macmillan. $1.75), 
are the “Ely Lectures,” delivered by Rufus M. Jones at Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, in 1927. Though like many 
of his contemporaries Dr. Jones is for substituting “vital reli- 
gious experience” for traditional dogma, as far as mysticism is 
concerned, he is its protagonist. For him it is no mere subjective 
phenomenon, as Leuba would have it, nor purely the result of 
auto-suggestion or some neurotic abnormality. Moreover, the 
mysticism for which he pleads is no dreaminess but a relationship 
with God that is the fruit of insistence on spiritual values in life, 
religious education and the maintenance of prayerful and ascetic 
standards, and which produces doers after the example of St. 
Teresa, not idlers. Notwithstanding its many happy passages 
there is much in the volume that from a Catholic angle is 
‘heterodox. 

Though Doremus A. Hayes pleads in “ The Heights of Christian 
Unity” (Abingdon Press. $1.75), with apparent sincerity and 
marked earnestness, for “one holy, catholic Church,” the reader 
who closes the volume will be constrained to despair of any unity 
such as he ambitions being builded on the principles he enunciates. 
The schism in the Christian family is a patent fact, but the domes- 
tic discord will only be removed when the recalcitrant children 
who left their Father’s house three centuries ago go back to it 
not on their terms but on His. There will be no Christian unity 
until all sects are brought back to the Apostolic Church whose 
head is the Vicar of Christ, the Bishop of Rome. 

“ Dealing Squarely with God” (Abingdon Press. 50c.), is a 
message for the laity, especially of the Methodist Church, from 
Ralph S. Cushman. It is written orderly, interestingly and con- 
vincingly. Its purport is to stimulate the recognition that man’s 
material possessions are a Divine stewardship whose acknowledg- 
ment requires, as its material expression, the setting apart as an 
act of worship, of a separated portion of one’s income, on the 
principle, if not after the type, of the biblical tithe. Its thesis is 
of sufficiently universal application to make its reading profitable 
for others than those for whom it was primarily intended. 





From French Presses.—Extremes usually denote error. In 
other centuries the personal relation of man to his Creator was so 
magnified that his dependence upon a corporate, Divinely insti- 
tuted teaching body was absolutely denied. This was an extreme; 
an error. For the past quarter of a century the tendency outside 
Catholic circles has been to shift all responsibility for conformity 
to the Divine Model from the individual to a sort of nondescript, 
hazy entity, dignified with the name of “The Church.” This is 
the other extreme; an error. It is a pleasure to follow the clear- 
thinking Father Leonce de Grandmaison through his interesting 
volume “La Religion Personnelle” (Libraire Le Coffre, Paris, 
Rue Bonaparte, 90). He proves conclusively and interestingly 
that there is in the religious life of each man a personal and a 
social element, not destructive, but complementary, one to the 
other. 

“Je Suis 4 Dieu” (Aubanel Fréres. Avignon), by Father Marc 
Dubruel, S. J., is a volume comprised of fourteen talks on the 
spiritual life. Closely based on the Spiritual Exercises of St. Igna- 
tius, it will be found of great use to those who are called on to 
direct laymen either in or out of retreat. 
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From Out Magdala. The Forbidden Man. The Barten- 
stein Mystery. The Jury. Lily-Iron. Iron Will. 


From the grotto of St. Mary Magdalen near Marseilles the 
setting of Lucille Borden’s “From Out Magdala” (Macmillan. 
$2.50) shifts to modern London, where it traces the surprising ad- 
ventures of the two twins, Phyllis and Patricia Hensleigh. The 
theme is a remarkable one, the development vivid and convincing, 
with a thread of mysticism running through the whole. The 
author is an admirer of Enid Dinnis and has caught something of 
her gift of making real to workaday folks the things of the spirit. 
Though the book is far from being a juvenile, it will have an 
appeal to younger readers as well as to those of mature years. 

At the very beginning of “The Forbidden Man” (Herder. 
$2.00), Will W. Whalen reawakens sympathy for “the disease- 
chained war dogs” who are at times neglected and forgotten. 
But for Frank Snow, a victim of shell-shock, there is more than 
sympathy. The author has depicted a hero from the almost for- 
gotten days when self-control was a strong man’s virtue which 
won admiration and applause. It is no wonder that Maggie 
Cleary herself as well as most of the ladies in Coaltown learn to 
love this whole-souled hero. Bright rays of humor dispel the 
shadows lurking in a sad theme until the full light of the climax 
brings freedom and happiness. 

“There never was a case yet that was as plain as a pikestaff.” 
So warns Inspector Dwayne when the most obvious solutions are 
offered for “The Bartenstein Mystery” (Dial. $1.75). J. S. 
Fletcher gives a new turn of the dial and a story is told that 
surpasses his other mystery tales in suspense and excitement. 
Lieutenant John Lauderdale returns after four years abroad and 
becomes engaged to the daughter of Sir Nicholas Oxenham. 
Bartenstein informs Millicent of her father’s financial danger and 
offers to save him if she will become his wife. Acting on Lauder- 
dale’s advice she writes a note of refusal which the Lieutenant 
delivers to Bartenstein at Princes Gate. Later the financier is 
found dead in his study, murdered by the sword cane of Lieuten- 
ant Lauderdale. Inspector Dwayne proves that the case is not as 
plain as a pikestaff. 

Mr. Eden Phillpotts has devised a new and attractive method 
of unfolding his plot. The story of the murder, its antecedents, 
the characters and their qualities are all unfolded in the course 
of the discussion by “ The Jury” (Macmillan. $2.00). The author 
avails himself of this opportunity to reveal a great variety of 
characters. Incidentally he gives a strong indirect plea for im- 
proved conditions for the jury. Mr. Phillpotts is skilful in his 
delineation of the cant, pettiness and selfishness that develop 
under trying circumstances which test the shallowness of refine- 
ment. The denouement does not come out of the action of the 
story but is dragged in at the end. The story, however, is well 
and interestingly told. 

When mood is substituted for background and blind forces take 
the place of living characters, one is impressed with the illusion 
of silhouettes in not ungraceful movement on a brilliant back- 
ground. Mary Briggs, in her ambition for trenchant originality, 
enlists all the forces of hate, passion and fear; she pictures a 
hero whose physical deformity is far surpassed by his moral de- 
pravity and a heroine who is not so much a woman as a force 
of gentleness; she calls these shadows by the allegorical title of 
“Lily-Iron” (McBride. $2.00). The story has a limited appeal. 

An unusual sort of story about the Kentucky mountaineers is 
told by Charles Neville Buck in “Iron Will” (Doubleday, Page. 
$2.00). The opening chapter seems to hold the threatening promise 
of yet another account of family feud and warfare. But as the 
story develops the backwoodsmen join in fighting a common 
enemy. Josiah Flint, president of the invading forces of the 
Masstucky Coal Company, brings with him a native of the hills 
who has graduated from the Harvard Law School. Clyde Hark- 
enroy, the young lawyer, loves the daughter of Flint as well as 
his own people of the hills. His valiant fight for the rights of 
the mountaineers and the honor of his employers makes a story 
well worth reading. 
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o * 
Communications 
Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed five 
hundred words. The editors are not responsible for opinions ex- 
pressed in this department. No attention will be paid to anony- 
mous communications. 


“The Callahans and the Murphys” 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I get at least a dozen Catholic papers, and I can’t look them in 
the face. Every one this week carries a scare-head that the film, 
“The Callahans and the Murphys,” has been withdrawn by 
Manager N. M. Schenck. It has been withdrawn—after it’s 
worn out. Why, it even played a little town next to me weeks 
back, and did no business. In the cities where sermons were 
preached against it, it unreeled to packed theaters. I wonder if 
any Catholics attended. Very good business for a third-rate 
movie. Mr. Schenck can afford to be generous—now, after he has 
cleaned up several millions on a wretched film. Moreover, his 
belated beau geste wins him thousands of dollars’ worth of public- 
ity in the Catholic weeklies. 


Orrtanna, Pa. Witt W. WHALEN. 


San Diego’s Patron 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I cannot refrain from correcting what I consider a historical 
misstatement I found in Father William I. Lonergan’s article 
on “All Saints in California.” The writer states: “The site of 
the first Mission, June 16, 1769, gets its name from the patron 
saint of Old Spain, San Diego y Alcala. St. James was the only 
Apostle thus honored.” 

The name of the first Mission in California is not San Diego 
y Alcala, but San Diego de Alcala. San Diego, Latin 
Sanctus Didacus, is not St. James or Santiago, Low Latin, Sanc- 
tus Yagus. The mission, therefore, was not named for St. James, 
but for San Diego, a Franciscan friar, (1400-1463), who passed 
the last thirteen years of his life in the convent of Santa Maria 
de Jesus, situated in Alcala de Henares, Spain. .. . The 
similarity of the names may have been the cause of the mistake. 

For those who may be interested: San Diego was first named 
San Miguel by Cabrillo, a Spanish explorer, September, 1542. 
Sixty years later, the name of that locality was changed to San 
Diego by Sebastian Vizcaino, who arrived at the bay on November 
10, 1602, and disembarked probably on the eve of the feast or on 
the day of the feast of San Diego, Sanctus Didacus, November 12. 

Some years back the Literary Digest, in that interesting section 
called the “Lexicographer’s Easy Chair,” also claimed that San 
Diego was the same as Santiago. The only authority that they 
could furnish for their claim was the “Standard Dictionary,” 
published by Funk and Wagnalls, the very editors of the Digest. 

Silver City, N. M. Don GaFAs. 


“Our Industrial Wars” 
To the Editor of America: 

Your article in the November 5 issue of America, entitled 
“Our Industrial Wars,” I found to be of surpassing interest and 
compelling timeliness. So much so, that I have mailed a copy of 
this number to the secretary of the local Central Labor Council, 
with the request that, with his president’s permission, he read it 
before that body’s next meeting. 

While undoubtedly organized labor has the intrinsic right to 
strike, it behooves labor leaders, in my humble opinion, to 
exercise the utmost precaution before ordering such work-sus- 
pensions, for the very reasons you so cogently adduce, of potential 
pecuniary losses and forfeitures, deprivation of health and life and 
good will between Capital and Labor. But the same or a similar 
argument may be invoked with regard to operators’ lockouts, 
shut-downs, plant removals, and output and cost retrenchments. 

Accordingly, as in the cases of threatened internecine civil 
strife or international warfare, the principle of arbitration, media- 
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tion, and conciliation ought to be exhaustively considered ere the 
dread, forceful weapons of either walkout or lockout, etc., are 
resorted to. Consonantly, organized capital should fully recog- 
nize the workers’ right not merely to a living wage (following the 
old acceptation), but likewise a real wage, and a social wage. 
The first allotment in this evolved compensatory wage-scheme 
affords to the employe “a reasonable and frugal comfort” (using 
the words of Pope Leo XIII), the second is based upon the pre- 
vailing actual market value and purchasing power of the monetary 
medium, and the third relates to progressive productivity, namely, 
the continued capability and capacity of lucrative industrial pro- 
duction. Both sides in the contract, therefore, applying the doc- 
trine of the Golden Rule in their mutual dealings, ought to grant 
each other “a fair return on an honest investment,” eschewing 
all unwarranted coercion, restraint, conspiracies, and contrivances 
reciprocally. And a like rule should hold concerning collective 
bargaining, working conditions, hours of labor, accident and old- 
age insurance or assurance, and pensioning, the elimination of 
objectionable “company” and “ yellow-dog” unions, etc. 

After all the whole vexed issue between Capital and Labor 
resolves itself into the unqualified recognition of correlative rights 
and titles between these two paramount economic and industrial 
factors, just as you quote Leo XIII, that illustrious ecclesiastical 
champion of world-wide, all-embracing social peace and harmony : 
“Rights must be religiously respected wherever they exist.” 

Cincinnati, O. Wut A. SHENLEY. 


More About the First White House 
To the Editor of AMERIcA: 

In Anna Bowman Dodd’s “ Talleyrand, the Training of a States- 
man,” just published, is this echo of the recent communications 
printed in America about the first White House: 

The Presidential Mansion in New York, built by William 
Walton, said to be in 1752, the finest house in the colonies, 
was still, in Talleyrand’s time, one of the chief show houses 
of the town. 

On the same page (337) the New York of the period, (1795) 
is thus described: 

In the New York of that day the city presented startling 
contrasts to Quakerish Philadelphia. The streets were narrow, 
so narrow that sidewalks in Pearl Street were forbidden. 
As late as 1789, “ New York was a dull and dirty little town. 
It was a city without a bathroom, without a furnace, with 
bedrooms which in winter lay within the Arctic Zone, with 
no ice during the torrid season, without an omnibus, without 
a moustache, without a latch key.” 

Some contrast that to the Borough with 30,000 motor vehicles 
racing through Holland Tubes, and “ the station to which you are 
listening” giving opera from a stage a thousand miles away. 

During his sojourn on this side of the Atlantic, Talleyrand lived 
for a while here in Brooklyn in a house at Fulton and Hicks 
streets. Local tradition has it that it was one of his favorite 
occupations to climb up on the wagons of the farmers coming 
back from the New York markets and to ride out to their farms 
at Flatbush, discussing crops and agricultural ideals. 
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The Farmer and the Saint 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

From White Bear Lake, Minn., comes a letter about the farmer 
who agreed to give two cents to the good St Anthony if he got a 
dollar a bushel for his corn. The farmer comes across with the 
offer. Bully for the farmer! Now then, the farmer has one cent 
over and he communicates with another saint and hands him the 
odd penny. Bully once again! Continue the story. The farmer 
has 365 days in the year—and he has 52 Sundays and a number of 
holy days. What will he do with the dollar? He buys a brick 
for a new school, he burns a candle, he doesn’t forget the poor 
box with the mite, he drops his nickel in the basket, he pays his 
pew rent, and all that he can afford to do. If I were St. Anthony, 
I would “ fall for it” 365 days a year. 
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